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THE GREAT HOPE 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 





=\ HE setting of a great hope is like 

ay the setting of the sun.” 

Re The familiar words of one who 
“si was acquainted with grief, and 
who held its solemn charter of 

expression, recur to you as an 

event hitherto unmet. Your own event has trans- 


} posed as it has transformed every other. Feeling 

f / and fact pass under the most relentless autocracy 

IN vif in the world—the government of sorrow. You 
WASY L777 


know your first great bereavement. 

To say that it stuns you is to use the only verb 
that expresses the opening effect of your personal 
tragedy. Many of the words which anguish has 
chosen for its outcry from the beginning of pain 
to the end of peace cannot be replaced. We may 
chafe under their familiarity, and call them time- 
worn, but we can never call them time-dishonored. 
The most averse of us will find them on our lips, 
or in our hearts, in the great crises of life. This 
is one of such words. You are stunned, we say, 
by what has befallen you. At first, you do not even 
ache under it. Your subterranean consciousness 
perceives the fact, but of its relation to your eca- 
pacity for suffering you know, at the beginning, 
no more than you do of the literature of Mars. 

The instinct of all hurt animals is much the 
same. You crawl to some mercifully desolate spot. 
As the key snaps in your door a deeply imbedded 
nerve in ‘you seems to start with it. Thig i (the L yf 
nerve of the conscious pang. 4 

Outside the window there is space. 


There are hills and sky. There is peht, aept? 4 ahs 
diminution of light, and the formation of's ae. | f i 
in places where light was. Stupidly semj- ious VP hate 
of familiar outlines, and yielding ROT 
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human impulse to seek the horizon, you turn 
half-blind eyes to the gleaming west. The sun 
is going down. Color masses against color, 
like tints never seen before upon a shrinking 
palette. You do not recognize the familiar, 
daily incident. It whirls before you like the 
movement of earthquake or volcano or flood 
—something unnatural and incredible; there 
is a moment when it seems to be preposterous. 
This is followed by a sense of fear which, 
it oceurs to you, will in some form last for- 
ever. The sun has dipped, has dwindled, has 
blurred, has swung into a solemn twilight, 
has plunged to an impenetrable night—the 
first upon a new-closed grave. Into this strait 
and narrow darkness you enter as your dead 
has entered—you are almost as separate, you 
are almost as alone. At first you are still. 
For a time you are as cold. 


Sensation returns not like that after par- 
alysis, tingling slowly, but like that after cer- 
tain concussions, with sudden smart. All the 
aching forces of the universe seem to have 
crashed upon you. It is as if you had become 
the central nerve of pain. The hapless self- 
concentration of a first grief possesses you; 
nor, in the healthier conditions of a slowly 
acquired peace will you recall it with any- 
thing but honest pity, such as you would feel 
for another’s woe or error, or for inexperience 
in any form. Time teaches. The recurring 
seasons lift. The daily routine sustains. 
“The hours are too strong for you.” A sane 
philosophy—or even a live religion, if you 
are so fortunate as to have one—comes to 
your relief, if not altogether to your rescue. 
When you have found that you can bear your 
misery as the rest of the race have borne 
theirs before you—when you discover that you 
need not curse God and die, because your 
personal happiness is counted out of the sys- 
tem of things—then you are ready to con- 
front your fate and ask it questions. If these 
are the questions of the ,rack to the inquisi- 
tion, call them by their dark names; for 
nothing’ is gained by ignoring the first blas- 
phemies of grief. Admit them, if they exist. 
Endure, if so it be, as vigorously as you suf- 
fer. Writhe, since you must. Curse, if you 
would. Anything is better than a paralytic 
despair. Be true, even to your manias, in 
the process of healing. Sanity never. comes 
of self-deception. It comes of candor, as 
much as it comes of struggle. The unreason 
of a great grief passes into the mental health 
of acceptance by a beautiful and subtle 
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process in which God. and the soul work to- 
gether—the soul never knowing how, but con- 
scious sometime, in some way, in part or in 
full, of a Power not itself, that makes for 
comfort. 


I know of but two things in the experi- 
ence of a real bereavement which cannot be 
borne; and I do not hesitate to say that it 
is asking too much of any sensitive human 
spirit to demand that they should be borne 
—at least, without the throes and blows of a 
rebellion which may be as creditable to a 
broken heart as what we call resignation; or 
may, in fact, in the end, lead to that strong 
condition which we are apt to dismiss from 
our respect as a pious and feeble fallacy; 
until we ourselves have experienced it. 

He is a fortunate mourner who finds his 
sorrow unhaunted by spectres darker than it- 
self. Remorse is the one worst, the one in- 
tolerable element in affliction. Blessed be- 
yond his own knowledge is he who finds him- 
self companioned only by’ gentle memories of 
his dead: he to whom the acutest pangs pos- 
sible to grief are strangers: he whose love for 
the living, like the love of the New Testa- 
ment definition, was “ kind,” while it had the 
opportunity. 

There is no more pitiable being -in the 
world than a man who, really loving, or real- 
ly believing that he loved, yet inflicted upon 
the living—perhaps in the fire of anger, or 
perhaps in the froth of thoughtlessness— 
that for which he cannot ask the pardon 
of the dead. The hurt may have been slight, 
if you choose to eall it so, but it takes on a 
mortal character in the retrospect. There was 
a duel of natures or a war of words; there 
was an hour stained with red which has 
dyed the memory through and through; they 
who loved became as they who hated—and 
wounds slashed where caresses had been; and 
perhaps the dead forget, but the living, God 
pity him! remembers. 

The slow surprise of dear incredulous eyes; 
the sudden shocked sense of inconceivable 
pain—the mute feproach—the silence more 
-surcharged than any outcry—these return and 
recur like the films in a limited and monot- 
onous biograph. The memory sits bound 
hand and foot before moments which a man 
would give his life to forget. But, in pro- 
portion as he is a man, he does not forget. 

It does not matter very much that he may 
not have been altogether to blame, that his 
friend was, or was believed to be, partly at 
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fault, for now the only thing he does for- 
get is that the loved and vanished was ever 
in the wrong. It is not the faults of the dead 
that we recall; it is our own. It is not our 
own lovable traits that we dwell upon; but 
theirs. “I have come to think of you,” said 
an aging man to a friend, “as never forget- 
ting, and always forgiving.” It is good to 
be given words like these while we can hear 
them. For the ‘hour comes when there is 
nothing left for us to do but listen; when the 
whole being becomes one exquisite ear, like 
the curved body of Burne-Jones’ Eurydice in 
hell, entreating the eternal silence for articu- 
lation which does not come. The powerful 
and discordant Carlyle will be remembered 
no longer for his great history than he will 
be for his ery over the grave of the wife 
whose life he bruised while he had her: 

“Blind and deaf that we are: oh, think, if 
thou yet love anybody living, wait not till 
Death sweeps down the paltry dust-clouds, 
and idle dissonances of the moment.” 

“Oh, why do we delay so much till Death 
makes it impossible ?” 

“Oh, my Dearest, my Dearest, that cannot 
now know how dear!” 

Of all the thrilling incidents told us by the 
evangelist who moved Boston last winter, one 
will longest pursue us. 

A Maine fisherman lost his little girl in a fog. 
He left the child upon an island rock while 
he went to fish, and, fishing, forgot her. The 
tide was rising. With the tide came the fog. 
When at last he found his way back to the 
spot where he had left the little thing she 
had been swept away. - To this day it is said 
that the disordered father reiterates these 
hapless words: 

“Tf I had only stayed where I could hear 
her ery!” 

Piteous the truth, but, like all truths, to 
be faced! The fogs of life crawl subtly be- 
tween those who love, and tides rise, and 
waves drown while we are having a pleasant 
time, and capable of forgetting. Then we 
row back—desperately, out of our reckoning, 
and calling all the way. A little remember- 
ing, a little fidelity, a little steadiness or kind- 
ness would have made the dreadful differ- 
ence. Perhaps it is better to know this too 
late than never to know it at all; but in the 
bitter education of life there can be no cruel- 
er knowledge. If I had only stayed near 
enough to hear her cry! .. . If I had only 
kept close enough to hear him call! These 
are the self-reproaches which no self-delusion 
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can silence. Nothing is so hard to bear as 
that which could have been prevented. 

After our first bereavement, who dares any 
longer drift 
cries ¢ 


beyond the range of drowning 
In an utter sense, at a solemn cost, 
we learn to stand by those we love. 

It would be a waste of the emotional force 
to dwell upon the element of remorse in be- 
reavement, if it did not carry its own con- 
soling quality with it—and this, I think, in 
a peculiar way it does. Nothing is so 
sure as that love forgives. Although we 
love, we may hurt. In proportion as we are 
beloved, we shall be forgiven. What if we 
did harass him to the quick for whom we 
mourn? What if we did wound her to the 
death for whom we grieve? In all the world 
of life or death, he would be the first—she 
would be the swiftest—to forget. It may be 
well “ to have it out ” with our haunted mem- 
ories once for all, and trust the dearest dead, 
as we should have trusted the dear living to 
comfort us for the very wrong that we 
wrought upon themselves. 

It may be that no one else ean do this. 
It may be that no one else would. He will, 
whose life damaged. She will, 
heart you broke. Love will, because it is 
love. There is no such thing as an unfor- 
giving spirit, if that spirit loves. Death does 
not make our beloved less trustworthy, less 
tender, or less true. Who shall say that the 
process of passing from this life to the other 
does not make them more so? In their way, 
they may develop under the separation as 
much as we do. In 
in our own, the enérgies of love may intensi- 
fy through parting. It is impossible to put 
a limit to the power of the dead—or the will 
of the dead—to forget that they were ever 
grieved or harmed. 

One of the supreme passages in all litera- 
ture is De Quincey’s apostrophe to the Bish- 
op of Beauvais, who sentenced Joan of Are. 
Ever since, a child in my father’s study, I 
first heard him read it while I sat listening 
“with a wild surmise,” the words have il- 
luminated for me, like no others outside 
of Holy Writ, the nature of forgiveness; per- 
haps the nature of,a living and therefore 
growing spirit: 

“ My lord, have you no counsel? ‘ Counsel 
IT have none; in heaven above, or on earth 
beneath, counsellor there is none now that 
would take a brief from me.’ . . . Who is that 
cometh from Domrémey?.. . who is she that 
cometh with blackened flesh from walking 


you whose 


their consciousness, as 
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the furnaces of Roueri? This is she, the shep- 
herd girl, counsellor that had none for herself, 
whom I choose, bishop, for yours. She it is, I 
engage, that shall take my lord’s brief. She it 
is, bishop, that would plead for you; yes,bishop, 
she—when heaven and earth are silent.” 


The only other unbearable thing that I 
know in the endurance of bereavement is the 
apparent finality of it. Any temporary sepa- 
ration between the living can be borne. Which 
soul of us is not man enough to accept our 
share of the universal doom, if it is not to be 
a permanent one? Who could not spare his 
beloved patiently, if he must, for a little 
while? Who could not wait for the touch of 
the vanished hand if, in the width of the 
spaces or the gulfs of the mysteries, it is grop- 
ing anywhere for ours? He was right whose 
half-inspired, half-narcotized vision selected 
the sound of “everlasting farewells,” as the 
epitome of human despair. Love claims in 
proportion to its intensity, and all genuine 
love defies the grave as a man fighting for 
his life defies his assailant. I incline to go 
so far as to say that, if we do not clasp our 
dead again beyond the barriers of their mys- 
tical silence, it is our own fault. 

It all comes, in the end, perhaps, to a mat- 
ter of feeling — profound and high - minded 
feeling. The intellectual argument for per- 
sonal immortality is quite strong enough to 
cover the case. But it may not be supple 
enough, dnd the case may outrun it. By 
as much as love is greater than reason, 
there remains the larger argument for the 
everlasting life. There are souls born doubt- 
ers, as there are bodies born cripples, and 
there will always be a certain proportion of 
minds to which the sublimest promise of the 
Christian faith is not sympatica, and there- 
fore not comprehensible. One may look upon 
skeptics of the sneering and irremediable type 
as spiritual defectives. Honest they may be 
—pitiable they certainly are. One would go 
any length of sympathy with their misfor- 
tune; but one cannot mistake deformity for 
health and beauty. Unbelief is not an envi- 
able thing; there is nothing grand or noble 
about it. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than to take it as a sign of intellectual su- 
periority. This is a common mistake of those 
who are either half-read, or half-felt in the 
study of spiritual questions. 


It is probable that there have been more 
words written to prove or disprove the doc- 
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trine of personal immortality than have cen- 
tred upon any other subject of human thought 
—it is certain that there has been more 
thought expended upon it. Probably all in- 
telligent people have their own favorite 
method of approaching the question. To my 
own mind the intellectual argument—not 
philosophically, but simply speaking—may be 
summed in some such form as this: 

Life is a consequence, looking for a cause. 
The Creator is either a system of things or 
an individual foree. In He has 
eventuated in a world of individuals. These 
feel, on the whole, more than they think, and 
suffer, on the whol , more than they enjoy. 

The preponderance of misery over happi- 
ness in the human race is so tragic that it 
constitutes the darkest mystery of creation. 
There is no solution of this mystery except 
in some form of reimbursement to the suf- 
fering. (This may not be theological, but it 
is logical, and I am not at all afraid to say 
it.) The creating force is either good or evil, 
kind or cruel, and must act accordingly. The 
hypothesis of a malevolent Deity is intel- 
lectually perfectly coherent; but morally it 
is so monstrous that it must be counted out 
of any cursory consideration like this. If we 
are in the control of benevolent power, we 
are entitled to expect benevolent treatment. 
If God is good, He will be kind. 

If God is kind, He could not make a world 
of woe like this one, and stop there—it is 
not that He would not, or should not—He 
could not. It would be the reductio ad ab- 
surdam of philosophy. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that He might create a suffering 
world, for beneficent ends of His own, 
partly apparent even to us, even now and 
here—but only partly apparent. It is as in- 
conceivable that He should pack this planet 
with the agonies that it holds, if these are 
the beginning and end of the story, as it is 
that He should permit the sins and manias 
of the race, if these are never to be given an 
opportunity to evolve into moral sanity. 

One may say it with reverence none the less 
profound for the courage of the words, that 
the character of Godhead itself is on trial in 
the history of this unfortunate world. Life 
is scarcely more than an experiment in vivi- 
section, if death is the end of personality. 

Personality exists in proportion to power, 
and, of all personal forces, love, in this sys- 
tem of things, is the supreme agent. It is not 
sufficiently understood that love is its own 
god; capable of deciding for itself the ques- 


case, 


any 
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tion of immortality. As a man feels, so he 
is. As we love, so we are to be. It is to an 
appalling or a blessed extent for you to decree 
the nature of your future. If you love great- 
ly, if you love utterly, if you love nobly— 
what power in the universe can decide that 
your love shall cease to be? I can conceive 
of none. It rests with yourself whether you 
shall love so highly that no low, material 
accident, like physical death, can slay your 
love. As long as love lives, it has the claims 
of an energy upon its source. It is easy for 
us to perceive that God is power. It is a 
slow lesson for us to understand that God is 
love. Perhaps it took the Christian Scrip- 
tures to give us the splendid epigram. 

Love, for most of us in this life, is at 
once a sad and glorious thing. We come to 
the brow of the grave with a little struggling 
shape of human happiness in our arms, and 
drop it there—buried alive. Still warm, 
breathing yet, palpitating to our lips, it slips 
under the earth, and cries after us as it slides 
away: “I have not died. Save me! Save me, 
that I live again!” 

Too often, it should be remembered, we are 
the slayers of our own buried feeling. He 
who cannot love strongly, he who cannot love 
steadily, may live beyond death—we do not 
say that weak feeling, like weak thought, may 
not have its fair chance—but he who does not 
love sufficiently to insist upon another life, if 
only for love’s sake, may have missed his 
ablest advocate for personal immortality. 


Fidelity is the most uncertain of human 
traits. In this, dogs are clearly the superiors 
of men. The terrier to whom a monument is 
erected in Scotland because he slept upon his 
master’s grave every night, in all weathers, 
for twelve years, surpassed most mourners 
of the master race, in loyalty, and in grief. 
If great and permanent love is, in itself, a 
prophecy of immortality—I anticipate the 
question—yes. ‘The dog deserved another life, 
and I have no personal difficulty in supposing 
that he may have it, if any of us do. 

In the background of all thoughtful souls 
lurks one question which most of us evade, 
but which none of us eseape. The weakness 
of human feeling, the uncertain power to hold 
ourselves to “the highest when we see it,” is 
not so apparent or so perplexing in any other 
relation as in that between man and woman. 
Marriage is an attempt to fix this relation in 
its noblest form: but a noble spirit may fail 
in realizing the endeavor. The man who has 


loved his living wife devotedly, may recoin the 
gold of feeling, “no matter whose the print, 
image, and superscfiption once” it “ bore.” 
Human loneliness is the most inexorable 
power this side of death, and all but the royal 
allegiances go down before it. In youth we 
are severe upon this affectional erranecy. All 
young lovers believe in the eternity of love— 
their own, and that of others. In middle life 
and age we grow tolerant of far feebler weak- 
ness than that involved in the temporal qual- 
ity of affection. Many a man’s heart has 
ached its way through the experience of love 
and ties not his first, without coming to any 
ease in the direction of a future life. The 
perplexity is too fine for him—perhaps too 
sad. Fine it will always be, and sad it must 
remain. What is to become of the cross- 
currents of feeling in the world to be? How 
adjust, in the new life, relations that are 
unadjustable here? Where shall we put the 
later love? How shall we face the old? What 
is there to be expected but an emotional and 
even an intellectual confusion which may de- 
prive what we call heaven of one of its chief 
elements of peace or even comfort ? 

Only one thing seems to me possible to say 
—whatever we may think or feel—upon this 
matter. When we consider the adaptability 
of our affections here, we may infer some- 
thing of their amenability to unknown condi- 
tions hereafter. We love, or think we love; 
yet we love, or think we love again. Never- 
theless, there must exist the supreme feeling, 
or the composite ideal of feelings. Who shall 
gather this blossom of being? And how shall 
it be sown and grown? Jesus Christ spoke 
a wonderful and mystical word upon this 
matter. Pondering upon it, as every one 
must who has speculated much upon the fu- 
ture life, I have come to this conclusion: 
When we consider what time does for us, 
what growth does for us, what character does, 
and experience, in this world—it is not nec- 
essary to fret ourselves about the affectional 
dénouements of the next. 

Take the single fact of human friendship. 
What capacities in it! What evolutions 
from it! What revelations, what atonements, 
what prophecies! He who has found a friend, 
or proved one, may be for that reason far- 
ther on the way toward the life everlasting 
than he supposes. 

But he who loves nobly and is nobly be- 
loved has stepped already across the invisi- 
ble and magical border. Who knows but that 
love in another world may partake of some 








, would awaken him? 
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of the firmer qualities of friendship in this 
one? While still it may not lose its own es- 
sence, exquisite and ineffable, its wandering 
soul which goes clamoring here for immortal- 
ity like an orphaned child for a home. 


But the mourner at the new grave does 
not concern himseli with the impermanence 
of human feeling. He is not troubled lest 
he should cease to love. He is busied only 
with trying to bear his power of loving. Yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever, his need of his 
dead seems to him the supreme fact of life. 
As he kneels in the grass to plant flowers 
above dust too precious to be neglected, he is 
planting solemn and exacting hopes in his 
nature; these have deep roots, and, like other 
rooted things, they will blossom if they are 
cherished. 

Because he loves and grieves, he believes 
in the life everlasting—and, so long as he 
loves, and believes, he has reason to expect it. 
Somewhere, somehow—his idea of the where 
or the how is vague, but so is mist, and like 
amber mist at the setting of a slant sun, this 
clings to him—at some time, and for some 
reason, he dreams that he shall clasp the dear 
dead thing that he has laid away. Let him 
dream, and bless God that he can. 

If it were but a vision of the darkness, who 
For there is no fact on 
this earth so actual as that dream. There is 
no argument so powerful as that hope. There 
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is no philosophy so blessed as that belief. 
Nay, more than this—I would rather believe 
that I should find my lost and loved again, 
and be mistaken about it, if that were pos- 
sible, than to believe that the grave were the 
end of hope and faith, of happiness and com- 
fort, of love and loyalty; and then learn, 
after all, that these precious things would 
live as long as I live, and last as long as I 
love; and that the spirits of my dead would 
turn to me in the end, the patient, hurt faces 
of the loving and the slighted. Whether it 
be a truth or a soul, that which we value 
must be cherished to be held. 

Love (as I have elsewhere said, if I may 
be allowed to say again) is not a sketch, but a 
serial story; it runs on past this life “to be 
continued ” in the next; or else there should 
have been no story at all. Better to live and 
die blank and bleak of heart, than to ex- 
perience the ecstasies and agonies of any real 
affection, and stand quivering to see death 
cut the chapters off midway and forever. The 
Author of the greatest tale told in all the uni- 
verse js an Artist; and He will complete His 
work. This is our reasonable hope, and, if it 
were not, we who live by it, and would die 
for it, are of all men most miserable. Pos- 
sessing it, we should be, of all, the happiest. 

If death is treated as an incident—separa- 
tion as an episode—reunion as a prospect— 
grief can be borne as a momentary interrup- 
tion to an eternal joy. 





The next paper published on this subject will be by Julia Ward Howe 





THE HEART’S CALENDAR 


BY 


FREDA ERNST 


Tue world remembers, in that year, 


A nation’s splendid victory; 
The year I first beheld your face 
Ts all it means to me. 


Another year. 


How could I reck 


War, famine, earthquake, aught beside? 
My heart knows only one event-— 


Tt was the year you died. 
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u@zrn AS eou el 
By osephine Daskam Bacon 
CHAPTER I 


WHICH WITH A INCIDENT 


Ga slipped out of her chair with the 


DEALS MOVING 


quick girlish ease that seven years of 

married life had failed to steal from 
her, and established herself comfortably on 
her husband’s knee, scattering legal papers 
with a fine unconcern. 

“Tommy dear,” she said thoughtfully, 
“T’ve been considering it a great deal lately, 
and I believe you’re right. I think we’d 
better.” 

“Yes, dear—up to the eighteenth of May 
of that year, inclusive,’ he murmured me- 
chanically, one hand rescuing a knowing- 
looking packet labelled, Motion to Adjourn. 

“Tt will be so much better for the chil- 
dren, and then, it would be nice to have 
more bedrooms—down at the beach it’s so 
stupid not to be able to keep but two peo- 
ple over Sunday, and they must be mar- 
ried—” 

“Who must be married?” Mr. Wilbour in- 
quired vaguely, snatching a long - waisted, 
tan-colored document entitled Brandergert 
v. Terwilliger from under his wife and en- 
deavoring vainly to thrust it into his 
pocket. 

“Why, anybody that we have in the blue 
room,” Susy explained impatiently. 

Her husband regarded her seriously, his 
attention now fully, if somewhat tardily, 
aroused. . 

“That seems reasonable,” he admitted. “TI 
am not unduly priggish, I hope, but one has 
to draw the line somewhere, and _ really, 
when you think of it, we have—er—com- 
paratively few friends who fail to qualify 
as far as that simple conventionality goes—” 


"Te The M omni rs OF 
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Tlustrated B Sy Rose O'Neil? 


Susy bounced severely upon his knee. 

“What are you talking about, Tommy?” 
she interrupted. “ All I am saying is that 
whoever comes must be married, and it’s a 
great nuisance! I suppose you agree to 
that, don’t you?” 

Tom stared at her. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Susan Wilbour,” he 
exclaimed dramatically, “what has _hap- 
pened? Are you going to be like people in 
Ibsen? Are you Advanced? You’re like 
that Englishwoman that writes those novels 
and has a salon! Js marriage a nuisance? 
My dear Toots! And to think that seven 
years ago—” 

“Don’t be silly, Tommy!” she cut him 
short severely. “Of course you know very 
well I mean nothing of the kind. And I 
think a salon is ridiculous. Mrs. Strenway 
started to have one once and there were only 
water-ices, and Mr. Strenway played bridge 
all the time. You needn’t laugh. Everybody 
was disgusted. I am not discussing mar- 
riage at all, but only saying that it’s a pity 
that nobody but people who are married 
—I mean, that it is too bad that people 
have to be married, in order— Oh, Tom, how 
horrid you are! I don’t think you’re a bit 
kind, and I sha’n’t say another word about 
it, and you'll be sorry, too, for it was all on 
your account!” 

She endeavored to leave her seat with 
dignity, but this is a difficult feat to ac- 
complish when the seat happens to be one’s 
husband, unless the husband in question is 
disposed to assist one’s descent. Tom was 
not, and after a few helpless jerks Susy 
subsided into a stern martyrdom which 
yielded before long to his irresistible chuck- 
ling. 
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“Never mind, Toots,” he managed to get 
out at last. “I believe in you. Appearances 
are against you, but you mean well at bot- 
tom, and though you seem immoral I am 
sure your principles are sound. What you 
are trying to say—” 

“TI could say it well enough, Tom, if 
only you’d let me alone for a moment! 
What I mean is that it is horrid to have 
only one guest-room in the summer.” 

“T know it,” he admitted sympathetically, 
but with one eye on Brandergert v. Ter- 
williger. 

“ And if you knew the horrid things Mar- 
tin hears in the park— He. will chase after 
the rough boys. And Thomas can’t move 
a step without a nurse. .. . Tom, I simply 
won’t talk to you if you won’t pay some 
attention to what we’re talking about!” 

“But 1 am—I do!” he criéd penitently, 
for Susy was evidently hurt in earnest now. 
“Really, Toots! We were talking’ about 
the—the blue room and the park and—and 
nurses !” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Wilbour briefly, 
sweeping the documents to the floor and 
grasping the lapels of her husband’s coat, 
looking him in the eye, meantime, with 
that firm, intentional kindness which is sup- 
posed to be so efficient in subduing the in- 
habitants of the jungle. 

“We're not talking about that at all, Tom 
Wilbour!” 

“Then what are we talking about?” said 
Mr. Wilbour resignedly. 

“We're talking about moving into the 
country,” and Susy settled herself comfort- 
ably against his shoulder. 

“Oh-h-h!” Tom drew a long whistling 
breath and dismissed Brandergert v. Ter- 
williger definitely. 

“Really, Toots? Would you like it?” 

“T told you you'd be sorry,” she added 
contentedly, “and it doesn’t cost so very 
much to put in a new bathroom if you have 
it directly over the old one, does it?” 

Tom gasped, but made a noble effort. 

“TI believe not,” he said gravely. “ Had 
you any particular bathroom in mind?” 

Susy looked at him with real reproach 
and shook the lapels impatiently. 

“Why, Tom Wilbour!” she cried, “as if 
you hadn’t picked it out yourself! Who was 
it admired that vine over the side porch? 
Who was it that said we could bottle the 
spring water and sell it? Who told Aunt 





Emma that that newel-post was really 
Colonial ?” 

Tom drew a long breath and appeared to 
invoke the shades of a dim and distant 
past, while his wife shook him gently at 
intervals as if to settle his faculties. 

“Oh,” he said at last, “do you mean 
that old white house on the Albany Post 
Road last summer?” 

“You didn’t talk about it like that, then,” 
and the dignified forbearance in his wife’s 
tone would have deceived any one but her 
husband. 

Mr. Wilbour, startled by a sudden and un- 
usually peremptory ring at the door-bell, 
jumped slightly and endeavored to turn the 
movement into one of convulsive admiration 
for the old white house, which aroused but 
faint memories after the lapse of several 
busy months. 

“ Ah—that was a fine old place!” he ob- 
served with suspiciously sudden enthusiasm. 
“Tf you’re really interested in the country, 
dear, we might go out and look about a bit 
this spring, when I can get a little of this 
work off—” 

“This spring, Tom!” It was clear that 
he had struck the wrong note. “The spring 
is the time to move, silly! You look about 
before that. Our lease expires in A’pril, 
you know, and we can’t wait till then, can 
we? We must move then.” 

“Oh!” Tom shuddered, not entirely the- 
atrically, and gazed beseechingly at his wife. 
“Don’t say that awful word to me, Toots 
dear, even in jest,” he begged. “ Aside from 
the fact that we can hardly go into this 
without a little more serious consideration, 
I think the mere thought of moving would 
nail me to this spot forever, even if we knew 
where we were going to move to! Do you 
remember the awful occasion when we 
moved from Forty-seventh Street? You 
may not recall the fact that I had to help 
collect Thomas’ crib and two dozen collars 
and a drawer full of evening shirts from 
the middle of Sixth Avenue and blocked the 
traffic for half an hour boosting that in- 
fernal chiffonier into the van, with every- 
body grinning around me and the _ police- 
men a disgrace to the force! Move, indeed! 
When I think—” 

Here the door-bell rang sharply again, 
and Susy looked apprehensively toward the 
window. 

“But you wouldn’t have had to think of 
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it, Tom, if you hadn’t insisted on following 
them in a cab, you know,” she interrupted 
soothingly; “and anyway, we wouldn’t em- 
ploy them again. They were really second- 
class people” —Tom snorted violently—“ and 
this time we’d do it very differently.” 

“This time!” he repeated vaguely. 

“You see,” Susy went on, glancing ex- 
pectantly toward the library door from time 
to time, and producing, as if by some feat 
of legerdemain, a small pea-green pamphlet 
from nowhere in particular, “all these peo- 
ple have given their full names and ad- 
dresses, and lots of them are in New York, 
so we could call them up on the telephone 
any time and see—” 

“See what?’ her .husband inquired sus- 
piciously, viewing the closely printed pam- 
phlet coldly. “What do you mean, Susy?” 

“See whether Slide & Bumpus do all 
they say they do,” Mrs. Wilbour replied 
calmly. 

“Who in time are Slide & Bumpus?” he 
demanded, snatching the booklet mechan- 
ically from her outstretched hand. 

“Why Wear Yourself Out Moving?” the 


title-page urged, cordially. “Let us Attend 
to it while You are at the Matinée! Then 
Return to your New Home! We Absolutely 
Guarantee that you will find Everything In 
Perfect Order there!” 

Tom grinned sardonically. 

“T suppose you remember the evening we 
found Martin’s electric railroad spiked down 
in perfect order to the library floor and my 
bed in perfect order in the laundry, don’t 
you?” he inquired. 

Susy shook her head impatiently. 

“But these people are utterly different, 
Tom!” 

“T hope so; I hope so, my dear. Not that 
I have the slightest interest in Messrs. Slide 
& Bumpus, but I should hate to think that 
any firm in this universe remotely resem- 
bled the brutal pirates that littered Sixth 
Avenue with my underwear!” 

“Here’s a good one,” Susy remarked 
abruptly, “this one from Miss Julia Dart 
Olmstead—the well-known woman writer,” 
she quoted hastily from the booklet, as Miss 
Olmstead’s name failed to evoke any sign 
of recognition from her husband. 


Z 





“AND WHEN HAVE YOU DECIDED TO MOVE US, MR. SLIDE?” 
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“*T should feel myself lacking in common 


gratitude were I to omit this utterly un- 
solicited testimonial to Messrs. Slide € 
Bumpus,” Susy announced eagerly. “‘/ 


have moved nine times in the course of a 
perhaps unusually varied life, and to state 
that destruction has followed in the wake 
of eight of these upheavals is to put the case 
mildly. But since Mr. Slide’s personal and 
gentlemanly ministrations to my household 
gods, I can truly say that I am quite will- 
ing to move nine times more—if he will at- 
tend to it! Beyond the collecting of my 
personal baggage (clothes, manuscripts, etc.) 
I had absolutely nothing to do with the 
transfer of the entire contents of my 
apartment from 15th Street to 141st, and 
not so much as a drop of ink was spilled 
or mislaid. Indeed, an old and valued foun- 
tain-pen, which I had carelessly left in the 
sideboard, was the first sight that greeted 
in its old place on my 
pen-rack in the opened desk! Mr. Slide’s 
work was a revelation to me. His charges 
were little more than I have been accustom- 
ed to pay for work of a vastly different char- 
acter, and I cordially recommend his serv- 
ices to any one who, like myself, finds life 
all too short for the nervous strain of at- 
tending personally to his Lares and Pen- 
ates.’ 


my astonished eyes, 


“There!” Susy finished triumphantly, 
“you can see what she thinks of them!” 

“Yes, and I can see what I think of her!” 
Mr. Wilbour replied promptly. “I think 
she needs a keeper—not a mover. I'll bet 
they’re sorry up at One hundred and forty- 
first Street now! ‘Not a drop of ink mis- 
laid,’ forsooth! She must be a bird. Let’s 
see the book, anyhow.” 

Sweetly unsuspicious of the cause of his 
interest, Susy handed her husband the pea- 
green pamphlet and listened with earnest at- 
tention to his spirited rendering of the al- 
most fulsome admiration of one Jos. P. 


Weeks for the invaluable Mr. Slide. 


“Tf any one had told me, began Mr. 
Weeks with engaging candor, ‘that Slide 
& Bumpus could do what they do, I should 
say they lied. When my wife wanted to 
move into the city I put my foot down hard, 
because I well remembered what an awful 
time we had in moving down from Troy. 
But you know what a woman is, and of 
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course I had to give in or be miserable. But, 
mind you, I said, whatever breaks, breaks, 
either go without or eat from the 
There won't be anything broken 
that’s not replaced on a guarantee, she said, 
and so it was, for in moving from Morris- 
town to New York not so much as a lamp- 
chimney cracked! I was at the office all day 
and my wife did nothing but pack the trunks 
for children and self. She assured me she 
had often had more trouble in starting for 
the seashore. The only accident was the 
death of my daughter Ethel’s pet canary- 
bird, but as he was eight years old we feel 
that it was probably due to shock and could 
not fairly be laid to their door. But even 
for this Slide & Bumpus immediately of- 
fered a new canary, which was, of course, 
not accepted. I advise every one who thinks 
of moving to consult Mr. Slide and promise 
them they will not regret it.” 
(Signed) “ Jos. P. Weeks.” 


and we 
pieces. 


Long before the conclusion of Mr. Weeks’ 
artless discourse Susy realized that Tom’s 
appreciation of the booklet was slightly dif- 
ferent in character from her own, and she 
made futile endeavors to snatch it from him; 
but he held it out of her reach easily, and 
read with unnecessary expression disconnect- 
ed eulogies upon the extraordinarily gifted 
firm in question, while she hopped vainly 
after him, divided between wrath and 
laughter. 

“Well, if you think these aren’t respect- 
able people,” he vouchsafed at last, “ here’s 
Mrs. Brander Beekman—I hope she’s good 
enough for you! MHere’s what she says: 


“*T cheerfully bear witness to Messrs. 
Slide & Bumpus’ competent and satisfac- 
tory methods. In moving my _ establish- 
ment from Washington Square to East Siz- 
ty-eighth Street (of which they assumed 
entire supervision) no loss whatever oc- 
curred, and only one breakage—the stem 
of a hock-glass in Bohemian ware. As re- 
placing this was out of the question, the set 
being specially imported, Mr. Slide had the 
glass repaired so expertly that it is, if any- 
thing, stronger and more artistic than the 
remainder of the set. Mr. Slide is quite at 
liberty to use my name as a reference.’ 
(Signed) “‘ Frances B. Branper Beekman.’ 
well!” said Mr. Wilbour 


“ Well, 


well, 
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thoughtfully, “what do you think of that, 
now? See here, Toots,” casually raising the 
book an inch beyond her grasp, “ do you sup- 
pose if we should ever move and Slide & 
Bumpus took charge of it, they’d cover these 
leather chairs on the way to the ‘new home’? 
Maybe they’d reline my hat-box ‘while you 
were at the matinée’! Didn’t you say the 
piano needed—” 

“Tflush, Tom; I think he’s coming now!” 
Susy cried nervously. 

“ Coming! Who’s 
manded. 

“Why, Mr. Slide, of course! Now, do be 
careful, Tom, and don’t hurt his feelings, 
please. He’s really quite gentlemanly.” 

The green booklet dropped from her hus- 
band’s hand; his face fell. 

“Susan Wilbour, will you tell me why in 
Heaven’s name a moving-man should come 
here, have no place to move to, 
and no idea of moving, really? What pos- 
sessed you—” 

“"Sh, ’sh, Tom! He’s up-stairs now. I 
was trying to tell you—Aunt Emma and I 
went out there last week and got the refusal 
of that place with the vine—it does no harm 
to just get the refusal, Tommy dear, and 
it’s a great bargain—it’s bound to be 
snapped up! And Mr. Slide said he’d look 
in, in ease you wanted him to make the es- 
timate, that’s all. It doesn’t bind you to 
anything— Oh, Tom, don’t look so stupid! 
Please. There—there he is! Come in!” 

Susy arranged her features pleasantly, 
but Tom was utterly unable to do this, and 
stared with a mixture of surprise and horror 
at Mr. Slide, a dapper little man with red- 
dish hair and a meek expression, who cast 
such an appraising glance over the room, 
even in the act of entering it, that the mas- 
ter of the house gripped the arms of his 
chair instinctively, as if in fear of its slip- 
ping into a van from under him! 

But no one even slightly acquainted with 
Mr. Thomas Wilbour would have expected 
him to remain for long quiescent in such 
circumstances, and Susy, in the midst of a 
perfunctory discussion of the weather, saw 
with despair that her husband was about to 
revenge himself for her sudden disclosures 
by an exhibition of what was known in the 
family as his “ ridiculous behavior.” 

“And when have you decided to move us, 
Mr. Slide?” he inquired suavely. “I don’t 
wish to seem intrusive, but it will take a lit- 


coming?’ Tom de- 


when we 
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tle time for those ‘ clothes, manuscripts, ete.,’ 
that even Miss—Miss—ah, yes, Miss Julia 
Dart Olmstead, the well-known woman 
writer, found herself obliged to attend to.” 

“Tom!” murmured beseechingly, 
but he only smiled politely and continued: 

“There was Jos. P. Weeks, too—you 
know, Mr. Slide, how his wife packed the 
trunks for children and self! Don’t tell me 
we're leaving this afternoon!” 

Mr. Slide chuckled nervously and glanced 
at Susy. 


“ Hardly, 


Susy 


Mr. Wilbour, hardly,” he said 
soothingly. “ We require forty-eight hours’ 
notice, you know. You'll be warned, sir; 
you'll be warned!” 

“ Ah!” Tom affected an airy relief. “ And 
have you decided on the ‘new home,’ Mr. 
Slide? I hadn’t known that we were 1mov- 
ing till a few moments ago, and—” 

“Please, Tom!” Susy implored, her eyes 
fastened distractedly on their visitor. But 
her fears were Mr. Slide only 
wagged his head wisely and indicated his 
hostess with an almost courtly wave of the 
hand. 

“Ask the madam, 


baseless. 


Mr. Wilbour; ask the 
madam!” he eried chirpily. “ That’s my 
advice, right along! No use making any 
plans without the madam, I tell all the gen- 
tlemen. Just leave it to her, sir. As I’ve 
often remarked to Mr. Bumpus, when it 
comes to moving, the sexes is reversed, you 
might say, and we always look to the lady!” 

“Like Jos. P. Weeks,” Tom suggested 
thoughtfully; “he seems to have come to 
that conclusion, too.” 

“T see you’re familiar with our booklet,” 
Mr. Slide ended cordially. “We _ think 
that’s a pretty interesting lot o’ testimonials, 
Mr. Wilbour—and I hope we may have the 
privilege of addin’ yours to it,” he concluded 
neatly. 

At this climax to the conversation Tom 
threw up his hands and tacitly relinquished 
all further satire. Indeed, when, upon re- 
pairing to the nursery at the top of the 
house, he found his two-year-old son and 
namesake busily engaged in packing six 
picture-blocks, a ball of twine, and a badly 
worn woolly lamb on three wheels into his 
golf-bag, and rescued from Martin, his first- 
born, two razors, four match-boxes, and a 
miraculously intact ink-bottle, which the 
misguided youth was fitting cleverly into 
Susy’s dressing-case (on the ground that 
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he was an expert mover and was preserving 
these forbidden necessities from the baby), 
Tom resigned himself to what appeared an 
inevitable exodus. 

As a matter of fact, the whole affair proved 
far more practical than its whimsical intro- 
duction had warranted. The vine-covered 
house, which he had honestly admired, was 
in perfect repair, fresh, and habitable; its 
price, at no time excessive, assumed the 
character of a really good investment when 
the owner declared himself ready to stand 
by his original offer to Susy, in spite of the 
railroad’s decision, published two days later, 
to build a new and attractive station within 
a mile of the property; a neighbor on the 
point of moving to California offered a 
“hired man,” horses, carriages, garden 
tools, and a spotty red cow with her daugh- 
ter, at a surprisingly low figure; the road 
commission promised a macadamized coun- 
tryside in the course of the year, and alto- 
gether the project, though apparently an 
unreasonably casual one, was far from the 
mere hasty impulse it appeared, and Tom 
admitted generously that, like many others 
of Susy’s sudden manceuvres, it was likely 
to be a great success, when once he had 
eaught his breath. 

On a mild promising morning in late 
March they journeyed thither for a final sur- 
vey, six-year-old Martin hanging ecstatically 
to his father’s hand, chanting to all who 
crossed his path the golden glory of fish- 
ing, skating, tree-climbing, and pony-riding 
that was to irradiate his future years; while 
Susy murmured a steady undertone of box 
hedges, table butter churned in the pantry, 
lattice-work in the windows, and brick paths 
to the inevitable pergola that closed the 
vista of her dreams. 

They spent a happy day, pacing off the 
garden with the new gardener, inspecting 
the neighbor’s cow, testing the , low-hung 
phaeton, which supplied a delightfully provi- 
dential tiny folding-seat for Martin, and al- 
lotting for the last time the pleasant, gen- 
erous rooms; and when Tom saw the neat 
plans for these last, with the disposition of 
the larger pieces of furniture carefully indi- 
cated, the very rugs labelled, and listed di- 
rections for the unpacked china, and heard 
from Susy of her day-long consultation on 
the spot with Mr. Slide, he formally apolo- 
gized for his unwarrantable derision of that 
artist in details, and admitted that the ter- 


rors of moving were banished forever, to- 
gether with the tallow candle and the stage- 
coach. With characteristic. ardor he even 
meditated a testimonial along these lines, to 
the firm, announcing his. ambition to outdo 
Miss Julia Dart Olmstead, that well-known 
woman writer, in the matter of convincing 
detail, and at least vie with the friendly 
Jos. P. Weeks in sturdy enthusiasm. He 
heartily agreed with Susy’s quotation to the 
effect that she would be really more in the 
way than otherwise, on the occasion of the 
settling (the ladies, Mr. Slide volunteered, 
seemed to upset the moving-men, somehow), 
and though he grinned mockingly at her 
almost superstitious determination to attend 
the matineé, even as the pea-green pamphlet 
had urged, he could not produce any urgent 
argument to the contrary, and deposited 
Bell, the nurse, with her youngest charge, 
in an early afternoon train, received her as- 
surances that the last van-load had left in 
good order, and that the cook and house- 
maid were even now ready to their accus- 
tomed tasks in their new surroundings, and 
went back to his office serenely, only re- 
gretting that an unusually pressing day’s 
work forbade his accompanying Susy and 
Martin to the afternoon performance of 
3uffalo Bill—one of the saints’ days in his 
son’s calendar. 

Lost in work, he woke with a start to the 
realization that he had but fifteen minutes 
in which to catch the train, and his muttered 
exclamations as he dashed for the interme- 
diate conveyances were productive of much 
simple amusement to those unfortunate city 
dwellers in his way, who breathed the un- 
wholesome air of their crowded streets with 
some leisure, at least—or so it appeared to 
his perturbed mind. Swinging himself on to 
the last car, as the train pulled out, he just 
escaped the fine, dense drizzle that quickly 
enveloped the landscape; before he had found 
Susy in the long crowded train a heavy rain 
was falling from a prematurely darkened 
sky. 

But no journey could seem dismal to Mar- 
tin, whose soul was steeped in the gorgeous 
pageants of the afternoon, and he prattled 
ceaselessly of Indians and scouts, of trick 
mules and wigwams, of cannon and rough- 
riding, while even the delay of half an hour, 
while the wreckers cleared a derailed freight- 
train from their course, failed to exhaust his 
descriptive zeal. For years afterward Tom 
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“TOM WILBOUR\” SHE CRIED. “ WHAT IS THIS ROOM? WHERE ARE WE?” 


connected all such delays and rainy home- 
comings with a confused sense of half-re- 
membered Cossacks standing on their bare- 
backed steeds, yelling terribly; of deafening 
shots and scrimmages; of painted red men; 
and, finally, of some great absurd calamity 
connected with all this—so deeply was this 
journey impressed upon his mind, so un- 
dreamed-of was its ending. 

The first of the livery men drawn up in 
a straggling row by the little country station 
recognized them promptly, to their comfort, 
and enclosed them quickly in his steaming, 
curtained carriage. 

“T just come back from your new place, 
Mr. Wilbour—been helpin’ the movers,” he 
called cheerily, as he pushed in the drip- 
ping suit-cases and canvas hold-alls. “ You 
got a good bargain when you bought that 
place !” 

A genuine London fog received them: the 
feeble light from the lantern attached to the 
back wheel barely cut across it; they might 
have been driving through China. The road 


seemed tiresomely long, with none of the fa- 
miliar daytime landmarks, and Susy, more 
exhausted from the strenuous afternoon than 
she cared to admit, grew momently desi 
ent and fearful that some accident iat 
delayed or deterred even the imp 

Slide & Bumpus. Perhaps Bell had made 
a mistake. . Perhaps the kitchen things 
... Suppose there was no cereal for Thomas? 

“Or for me!” Martin suggested with the 
suspicion of a whine. “I haven’t had any 
cereal since the last day before this one! 
I’m afraid I'll be sick if I don’t have some 
pretty soon—I think I feel a little sick 
now—” 

“There, there, Martin, that will do. 
Here we are! All lighted and comfy, Toots 
—there’s Bell!” 

A path of light cut through the mist, and 
the travellers scudded to shelter. The open 
door showed a hospitable hall, a bright fire 
that flickered on all the familiar mahogany, 
a satisfying gleam of linen and silver in 
the dining-room. Thomas was reported fast 
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asleep, unbelievably full of cereal, and every 
picture, every teacup tallied perfectly with 
the inventory in Bell’s voluble recital. 
“Mr. Slide told me to tell you how sorry 
he was, ma’am, not to be able to come him- 
self, but Mr. Bumpus knew all about it, 
he said, and was every bit as good. There’s 
a handle off the old secretary, but he’ll at- 





counted a good deal on that, but you didn’t say 
how small it was. There isn’t any room—” 

“There won’t be any room for Mary, if I 
hear any more nonsense,” said Mr. Wilbour, 
firmly. “Tell her we’re here, Bell. ... Dear 
me, Susy, did you intend that serving-table 
to stand out here?” 

“No, but I can’t see where it could go in 
the dining-room, I must say,” 
and Susy studied the room 
discontentedly. “And _ the 
living-room has too much in 
it, too—it seems so small.” 

“We're tired,” said her 
husband sensibly; “tired and 
hungry. It ’ll be different to- 
morrow. Are the bedrooms 
all right, Bell?” 

“ Yes, sir, except that that 
old Mr. Bumpus would put 
your ‘bed and Mrs. Wilbour’s 
into that big room, Mr. Wil- 
bour. It was no use to argue 
with him. He said if any 


BUSILY ENGAGED IN PACKING HIS GOLF-BAG AND DRESSING-CASE. two beds was to be in one 


tend to it. There’s only eleven salad-plates, 
but I guess there never was no more, Mrs. 
Wilbour. I—” 

“Oh dear, never mind, Bell! Im so 
tired!” sighed Susy. “ Take-Martin to bed. 
Tom dear, did you think the furniture 
would make such a difference? It seems 
so crowded. The sideboard looks simply 
enormous. I suppose it will seem nicer to- 
morrow .. .” 

“They’ve left a lot of the old stuff— 
that’s what’s the matter,” said Tom critic- 
ally. “You wouldn’t think the few old 
sticks that man had would make such a 
difference. I told him to pitch it all into 
the barn—” 

“So he did, Mr. Wilbour,” explained Bell, 
who, well aware of her present importance, 
was delaying Martin’s retirement from the 
family circle. 

“ He was real cross about it—he said you’d 
ought to have said how much there was— 
he was awful rough with it.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Tom decidedly. “ Slide 
saw it all. I don’t care what they did with 
it, anyhow. Isn’t there any dinner for us?” 

“That’s another thing, Mrs. Wilbour,” 
and Bell moved confidentially nearer. 
“Mary’s very upset about the range. You 
know you said it was almost new, and she 


room it must be them two, 
the room was so dreadful big. “I thought 
*twas meant for the nursery, from the pic- 
tures on the wall-paper, but he said "twas a 
big double room and there was no sense in 
putting one bed in it, and then have two in 
a smaller room.” 

“The silly old thing!” Susy cried pettish- 
ly, dropping .into a seat at the table and 
dragging the plan of the furniture from 
her hand-bag. “ Here’s the* exact duplicate 
of his copy; there, Tom, read it! ‘ Mrs. 
Wilbour’s room, southwest corner, old-rose 
paper, three-quarter brass bed with round 
columns. Between windows. Mr. Wilbour’s 
room, connecting. Three-quarter brass bed 
with square columns, facing Franklin stove.’ 
Could anything be plainer? How could he 
directly disobey that?” 

“Yes’m,” said Bell  virtuously. “ He 
showed Mary that paper—I was undressing 
Thomas at the time—and explained to her. 
He said ladies got excited sometimes and 
didn’t put down exactly what they meant, 
but he understood thaf and always used his 
judgment, he’d had so much experience.” 

Tired as he was, Tom laughed, and the 
sound cleared away a little of the impalpable 
disappointment both had felt since they en- 
tered the house. It seemed inexplicably 
cramped, not so fresh and spaced as they 
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had pictured it. Everything was in place, in- 
deed, and not badly placed, though in more 
than one instance the allotted areas had 
proved insufficient and the furniture had 
crowded uncomfortably. But the change 
from the old environment had turned out a 
little disastrous, it had to be admitted frank- 
ly. The ceilings, which had seemed beauti- 
fully proportioned, looked strangely low, 
now that the high-boy and old secretary 
nearly reached them; the fire-irons dwarfed 
the hearth, which had seemed ample in the 
empty room; the very doors had narrowed, 
in their full city draperies. 

In silence they fell upon the soup and 
roast that even the small range had not 
spoiled, and under the cheering influence of 
hot, freshly cooked food Susy smiled again 
and Tom proposed a thorough survey, even 
allowing Martin, sleepy with the sudden 
warmth and doubie rations of toast-and-milk 
and molasses cake, triumphantly eaten with 
the grown people, to accompany them. 

They toiled up the stairs, each bravely 
concealing from the other the shock of their 
narrowness, when carpeted; and the utter 
inadequacy of the landing, where the grand- 
father clock, their pride in the city, nearly 
crowded unwary climbers over the rail. In 
the upper hall Susy stopped, staring. 

“T can’t help it, Tom, but I’m all turned 
around!” she cried despairingly. “ What is 
Martin’s room doing there? Are those stairs, 
beyond the bathroom ?” 

“That's not the bathroom, Mrs. Wil- 
bour,” Bell announced, instructively, “ that’s 
Thomas’ and mine. It’s awful small. And 
I hate to have Martin ’way off alone, there. 
He does get so uncovered. I told that Mr. 
Bumpus so, but he said orders was orders. 
But ain’t these floors lovely, ma’am ?”’ 

Tom glanced unconsciously at the elabo- 
rate inlay under his feet, stared, lifted the 
rug, and stared again. He looked up hastily 
at Susy, but she was arguing with the ob- 
stinate Bell as to the whereabouts of Mar- 
tin’s room and did not notice her husband 
when he gasped audibly, seized the handle 
of the nearest door, and plunged into the 
large room where Mr. Bumpus’s experience 
had placed the two three-quarter brass beds 
of Susy’s plan. 

In a moment he emerged, and the extraor- 
dinary expression of his countenance arrest- 
ed her on the verge of her own further ex- 
ploration. 


“Why, Tom, what is it? 
thing wrong?” 

“Toots,” he said, his voice quivering 
strangely, “oblige me by looking into that 
room. Keep calm, now. Only look.” 

Hesitatingly, her eyes fixed on his chan- 
ging features, Susy moved to the door, turn- 
ed the handle slowly, and entered. A mo- 
ment later a short, breathless shriek brought 
them all in to her. Sitting on the three- 
quarter brass bed with square columns, 
which has been mentioned before, she point- 
ed wildly to an old-fashioned fireplace with 
a high heavy fender in front of it and 
quaint poreclain tiles set about it. Around 
the wall, at the level of the high fender, 
ran a frieze representing Jack and Jili, the 
Three Blind Mice, the Death of Cock Robin, 
and other classic tragedies, sufficiently deco- 
rative, to be sure, but not of a character 
usually selected by adults for the adornment 
of their sleeping-apartments. 

“Tom! Tom Wilbour!” she cried hys- 
terically. “What is this room? Where is 
it? Where are we?” 


Is—is any- 
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“My dear,” her husband replied with the 
quiet tones of utter resignation, “to be per- 
fectly frank with you, I haven’t the least 
idea! I feel like friend Jos. P. Weeks: if 
any one had told me that Slide & Bumpus 
could have done what they have done, I 
should say they lied! They’ve moved us, 
Toots, they’ve moved us—but the Lord 
knows where!” 

(To be continued.) 
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OF THE EMMANUEL 
HE proverbial tendency of doctors to 
differ is nowhere more strikingly illus- 
trated than in their answers to the 

question, “ Are nervous disorders on the in- 
crease to-day?’ Some tell us that there is an 
apparent but not a real increase, and that this 
apparent increase arises from the fact that, 
while other types of diseases such as typhoid, 
diphtheria, smallpox, and, in general, diseases 
which spring out of faulty sanitation, have 
declined among civilized people, troubles af- 
fecting the nervous system have not received 
equal study and attention, and, therefore, in 
comparison with these “ filth” diseases, may 
seem to be growing both in seriousness and 
in extent. We are told, moreover, that in 
earlier times nervousness was just as rampant 
as to-day but less noticed or cared for. Mod- 
ern sensitiveness to pain and the philan- 
thropiec enthusiasm which marks our social 
life make us more conscious of nervous mis- 
eries. But, on the other hand, it is contend- 
ed, with reason, that the growing complex- 
ity of civilization, involving as it does great- 
er strain and stress and at the same time 
the rapid development of the nervous system, 
must give rise to abnormalities and instabil- 
ities of various types. However the question 
as to the positive or relative increase of nerv- 
ous troubles is settled, the fact remains that 
thousands of persons are suffering from these 
disorders, and that for their relief ordinary 
medical methods are of but limited value. 

As I wish this paper to be practical and, 
if possible, helpful, I desire to call attention 
to some of those moral and psychic condi- 
tions more or less within our own control 
which make for loss of nervous equilibrium. 
It is obvious that if we are to alleviate any 
given misery, we must first dig down to the 
roots whence it springs. 

The word “nervousness,” so often on the 
lips of people to-day, is both elusive and de- 
lusive. The most various meanings are at- 
tached to it, from a mere fidgetiness of man- 
ner to the muscular incoordination and the 
racking pain of a serious organic nervous 
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disease. Now, by “ nervousness,” here I mean 
not a mere temperamental peculiarity, nor 
yet again the complex of symptoms arising 
out of some degeneration of the brain or spi- 
nal cord, but a disturbance of the current or 
wave which innervates otherwise sound and 
healthy nerve substance. Normal function- 
ing of this nerve substance means health and 
peace; disturbed functioning creates illness 
and dispeace. In the latter instance, we may 
have neurasthenia, or “ nervous exhaustion,” 


-as it is popularly called, with its depressior, 


broken sleep, fleeting pains, headaches, and 
tendency to worry; or we may have psychas- 
thenia, with its strange impulses, its deep- 
rooted fears, its sense of the unreality or 
strangeness of things, its lack of the power 
of decision or resolution; or we may have 
hypochondria, with its tendency to absorb the 
patient in his organic sensations, to give 
rise to a gloomy and pessimistic view of life, 
indeed to make any worthy existence almost 
impossible; or we may have hysteria, with its 
profound disturbance of the subconscious ele- 
ment in mind, its tendency to give to some 
idea or emotion an overwhelming power, and 
its curious ability to simulate all sorts of 
physical diseases. 

The important question from a practical 
standpoint is, What are the forces that tend 
to disturb. the normal play of the nerve ac- 
tivity? Their name is legion. Doubtless be- 
hind many nervous disorders there is a pre- 
disposition to nervous instability. Ail are 
agreed that the peculiarities of this or that 
individual depend greatly upon the constitu- 
tion of the germ-cells from which he is devel- 
oped. We need not deny the truth that lies 
in the doctrine of heredity, but we must be 
on our guard against exaggeration, and no- 
where are we more prone to exaggerate than 
in matters that are as yet in the main in 
the speculative stage. Often have I heard 
nervous sufferers say, in explanation of their 
suffering: “I have inherited my trouble. My 
mother and her mother before her were very 
nervous persons.” And the people who so 
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speak take a kind of pride in being the vic- 
tims of a gloomy physiological fate. As a 
matter of fact, little is positively known of 
the working of the hereditary principle. Only 
the most general statement can be made con- 
cerning it, and Forel, the Swiss specialist, 
sums up well what we know in these words, 
“The more pathological and inferior com- 
ponents there are in the vital forces of an- 
cestors and parents, the greater is the chance 
of having defective, abnormal, and mentally 
diseased children; and, on the other hand, 
the more ancestors and parents are composed 
of normal: or generally superior people, the 
more capable will be the descendants they 
produce.” It is more to the point to remember 
that the working of heredity can be consider- 
ably modified by education, environment, and 
self-discipline. 

It is also well to remember that a predispos- 
ing cause must be roused into action by some 
agency before it can reveal itself in a dis- 
tinct type of ill health. Of these existing 
causes, the three which are especially opera- 
tive in women to-day are (1) fatigue, (2) 
suppressed emotions, (3) spiritual unrest. 

1. Fatigue.—All nerve specialists are agreed 
that fatigue plays a predominating réle in 
the causation of nervous troubles. Mosso, 
the Italian physiologist, who has made a 
special study of the subject, says that “ bodily 
and mental fatigue is a sort of poisoning by 
the chemical products of decomposition,” and, 
if prolonged, gives rise to such abnormal phe- 
nomena as color-blindness, involuntary move- 
ments, hysteria, hallucinations, phantasms, 
and almost every kind of symptom suggesting 
weakness of body or mind. Now, the sad 
thing about woman’s work is that, as the say- 
ing goes, it is never done. Petty household 
cares, sedentary occupations, such as fine 
sewing, heart-breaking efforts to make two 
ends meet that will not meet, domestic anx- 
ieties about the health or the education or the 
eare of children, and a hundred other worries, 
are a constant irritating stimulation of the 
brain centres and produce fatigue, both men- 
tal and physical. When this weariness is 
long continued and no sufficient restoration 
is made, we have generally a neurasthenic 
state as the result. Then fears develop, ob- 
sessions of one kind or another take hold of 
the mind. One woman fears to be alone, and 
is restless all through the day while her hus- 
band is away attending to his business. An- 
other—a school-teacher, perhaps—feels more 
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and more the difficulty of controlling her 
pupils, or perhaps she fears old age and pov- 
erty and loneliness. A third suffers from 
nervous headaches or from fleeting pains 
here, there, and everywhere. A fourth, whose 
duty it is to sing or play in public, develops 
stage fright, which gradually becomes a men- 
tal habit, reducing its sufferer to distressing 
helplessness. All these are victims of fatigue. 
This fatigue may be physical, in which case 
there are distinct changes in the substance 
of the muscles, and for this kind of fatigue 
there is only one cure—absolute rest until 
the muscle has time to recuperate. Or it may 
be intellectual, arising from an over-exercise 
of the brain. We see this in children, who 
are always more restless in school in the after- 
noon than in the morning. Here again the 
cure is rest, but the rest in this case is best 
effected by engaging in some form of physical 
recreation whereby the intellectual tension is 
relaxed. Or we may have fatigue of the will. 
This is a neglected fact to which Dr. L. H. 
Gulick has recently drawn attention. He 
says: “Probably to every one there come 
times when they are tired of trying. You 
have tried to do everything that has come 
along every day just as wellas you could. You 
have been courteous when the children that 
you were teaching have been steadily and per- 
sistently mean; you have been steadfast and 
faithful with reference’ to your work; you 
have kept your temper; you have been mis- 
represented and placed in a false position, 
perhaps, by the head of the business or the 
principal of the school; you have kept a 
steady grip on yourself a long, long time. 
Then there comes a time when you must get 
off alone; you feel you must. If you did not, 
you would yield. That is plain, straight will- 
fatigue.” The great rule, then, in nerve hy- 
giene is-that work must be interrupted by 
brief periods of rest, in order that the nerve- 
cells may have a chance to recuperate and 
the tide of will power once more rise within 
the soul. Rest is as much a law of life as 
is work. In resting we are allowing nature 
to reestablish the disturbed equilibrium of 
the mental and physical forees. For those 
suffering from overwork or badly regulated 
work or from a long strain of work plus men- 
tal anxiety and broken sleep, the most ef- 
fective method is to have the daily life re- 
duced, for a time at least, to a more or less 
rigid system. They should make little pro- 
grammes for themselves in which only nec- 
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essary duties or activities are permitted to 
find a place and in which a certain time is 
allotted at intervals for rest and relaxation. 
By this method, the will is gradually trained 
not only to the power of willing, but, para- 
doxical as it may seem, to the power of not 
willing. Thus a normal nerve activity is re- 
stored. 

2. Suppressed emotions.—It is almost im- 
possible to exaggerate the part which emo- 
tion plays in life, normal and abnormal. It 
is the dynamic energy that sets the will in 
motion. Without it, the will could not move, 
and the man or the woman devoid of will is 
a shadow and not a reality. But it is in the 
sphere of bodily activities that its influence 
is especially notable. The feeling of joy, for 
example, acts like a tonic. It relaxes the ar- 
terial muscles and the bronchial tubes, im- 
proves the circulation of the blood, makes 
breathing freer and easier, imparts a sense 
of power and elevation to the whole physical 
organism. Hence the emotion of joy in- 
creases our vitality and thereby also our sense 
of reality, and the more real we feel ourselves 
to be, the more is the will able to act. On the 
other hand, there are certain feelings, such 
as fear, jealousy, worry, apprehension, which 
have mischievous effects on both mind and 
body. They derange the digestive apparatus, 
disturb the action of the heart, sometimes 
make sleep difficult or impossible, and plunge 
us into the dark pit of despair. It is sad to 
reflect that there are so many around us who 
make their lives miserable and create an un- 
happy psychic atmosphere wherever they go 
by their harboring these veritable spiritual 
demons. How are these demons to be exor- 
cised from the soul? Only by taking ad- 
vantage of the psychological law of substitu- 
tion. Fear, apprehension, suspicion, jealousy, 
anger, and worry are to be driven-out only 
by the expulsive power of the nobler emotions 
—love, joy, peace, self-control—which are at 
once the fruit of the spirit and the secret of 
happiness and nervous balance. A _ distin- 
guished student of the nervous system has 
called our attention to the sinister part 
which suppressed feelings play in the crea- 
tion of nervous troubles. These “ strangu- 
lated emotions,” as the technical phrase goes, 
are the griefs, the moral wounds, the deep- 
rooted but frustrated desires of which we nev- 
er speak even to our dearest. These emotion- 
al states are sometimes “ dissociated,” as the 
psychologists say—that is, split off from the 
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main stream of our conscious life—and, as it 
were, sink down into the region of the sub- 
conscious—that is, into that region of our 
mental life of which we are not directly 
aware. 

Now, it is the fact that these feelings are 
thus suppressed that gives them their mis- 
chief-producing power. Only let the sufferer 
have a heart-to-heart talk with a dear friend 
or a trusted adviser, and relief at once comes 
and a healing process is set up. Often, too, 
there are physical symptoms associated with 
the suppressed emotion, such as headaches, 
nervous dyspepsia, eczema, and with the re- 
lease of the surcharged heart these physical 
symptoms disappear. A young woman. re- 
cently joined our class for nervous troubles, 
suffering from what she called “ nervous fan- 
cies,” sensations of fright which came on 
without any apparent cause, especially at 
night. She was examined by a physician and 
pronounced physically sound. All efforts, 
however, to find out by our examination any 
possible cause for her fits of fear, which had 
begun only a few months before her visit, 
were unavailing. By a psychological device, 
however, she was enabled to recall the source 
of the trouble. She told how, three months 
or so before, while on a railroad journey and 
very tired, she read a popular English novel, 
which made a profound impression on her 
mind. Some episodes in the story became 
“ dissociated ”’—that is, became subconscious, 
and set up a mischievous activity which re- 
sulted in sudden onsets of fear. She was re- 
stored to nervous health and peace by being 
taught to recall and think consciously about 
the incidents in the story which had affected 
her. Thus the conscious and the subconscious 
were restored to harmony. 

Many women are prone, through feelings 
of pride or shame or fear of ridicule, to 
carry moral burdens and wretchednesses con- 
cealed in their hearts for years, with the al- 
most inevitable result of a nervous catas- 
trophe. They will do well to relieve their 
souls by full confession either to a wise min- 
ister of religion or to a psychologically train- 
ed physician. 

3. Spiritual unrest—Dubois, the Swiss 
specialist, agnostic though he is in matters of 
faith, frankly confesses that if the Christian 
religion were a reality, it would be the best 
preventive against the maladies of the soul 
and the most powerful means of curing them; 
but he thinks that this power has died out, 
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overwhelmed by the inroads of materialism 
and scepticism. I believe, on the contrary, 
that there are signs of a fresh outburst of 
that spiritual energy and moral effectiveness 
which have marked its history again and 
again; and that, so far from its resources be- 
ing exhausted, we are about to witness a 
new and signal manifestation of its immense 
potencies and responsibilities. Christ has still 
the words of Eternal Life. If His religion 
is a delusion, then there is no other, and the 
barriers between the soul and despair are gone. 

Unhappily, however, religion is passing 
through a crisis at present. God seems to 
many poor souls a distant Deity, and His in- 
terest in their pains and sorrows a very doubt- 
ful one. But even where Christianity has 
been accepted, it has too often been perverted 
or inadequately interpreted. There are many 
who give color to the charge of Heine that 
the “Gospel is a morbid religion which kills 
the flowers and banishes laughter from the 
world.” Their conscience is over-scrupulous. 
They are haunted by morbid doubts and fears. 
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Religion, instead of being a support and a sol- 
ace, is only a fresh cause of misery and dis- 
content. These persons need to be reminded 
of what Sir Thomas More,wrote to his wife 
on the eve of his execution, “ I pray you, dear 
wife, be merry in God.” For, after all, true 
religion has no element of fear. Perfect love 
casts out fear. It is this thought of the re- 
ality of the divine love that makes the bur- 
den of pain press less heavily and.even light- 
ens the mystery of moral evil. It is this same 
love that gives us strength to face the future 
with heart of hope. Death itself is robbed 
by it of all its terror. For in a universe sus- 
tained by the love of God, not only is the 
saying of Socrates true, that “no evil can be- 
fall the good man,” but we*may go farther 
and say, “No real evil can befall the bad 
man, for whatever cures him of his badness 
must be good.” Well is it for those who still 
retain the power of child-like faith and hope 
and love; for these are no small supports in 
the stresses and strains that try us severely, 
both in brain and in mind. 
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Across the world he journeyed far, 
My friend, nor left me lonely; 
Our spirits knew no break or bar, 

I missed his presence only. 


A yard apart we sit to-day, 
Ah! distance is but seeming; 
His soul is countless miles away— 
I do not share his dreaming! 
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HEN he first stirred within her she 
\W had a premonition of what he was 

to be. Yet she trembled a little 
as at last she gazed at him. She had not 
thought of this. She had not believed that 
anything could be so perfect. She had not 
dreamed that in this world anything could 
be so sweet. 

She had led a stumbling life. She had not 
deserved him. 

For a few perfect days he lay in her bosom 
and was content, while even the memory of 
her labor pains passed away as if they had 
never been. The few days while he lay in 
her bosom healed all past pain — fortified 
against all pain to come. They became a 
most precious sweet possession hidden in her 
breast for all this life and for all life to 
come. Such a thing it is to have a son! 

The premonition of what he was to be, 
and that instant clear perception of what 
he was as he lay first born in the curve of 
her arm, united in her to give her an under- 
standing of him. That moment when she 
first realized his perfection remained forever 
in her heart, deepening as time went on, 
until it was as if her heart held the clear 
depths of the sky. Later on she perceived 
some faults in him. They even grieved her. 
They even made her anxious. Yet they were 
like little clouds passing over those blue 
depths of his perfection. 

Perfection? Oh, poor word! 

At first he adored her. Every cry was 
stilled to peace when she took him to her 
breast. He cried again, and bitterly, when 
she put him away from her. That was at 
first. 

Presently he began to play. And now, if 
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she took him, his cries began more fiercely 
because he wanted his playthings. She re- 
nounced being the only thing necessary to 
him, and she was permitted to find his play- 
things for him. 

Then, after a while, he threw away the 
playthings she brought him, and on hands 
and knees crept away to find some for him- 
self. So she hid them so that he could not 
find them quite by himself. 

One day he stood. He pulled himself up 
on his feet and stood. 

She had begun to feel that there were 
qualities in him that might some day develop 
into faults, and she had grown a little 
troubled. But as he stood upright, alone, 
on his feet—a man—instantly that first clear 
perception of his perfection flooded the room 
with light in the midst of ‘which he stood, 
and she knelt and kissed the little standing 
feet. 

He not only permitted it, but he smiled 
at her. His smile was triumphant. “ Look 
at me!” it said. “TI can smile and stand, 
too.” 

In an incredibly short time he took a step. 
He took two steps. She was standing in 
front of him, holding out both hands for 
him to come to her, when he perceived a 
round object lying on the floor, and with 
a ery of joy he hastened toward it with two 
steps. 

He sat down quickly. But he had reached 
it, and he gathered it up in his arms and 
turned to his mother. 








— 














“Look at me!” his smile cried, tri- 
umphantly. She knelt by him and kissed 
the ‘little grasping hands. “ Yes,” she an- 
swered, earnestly. Her voice trembled a 
little with the perception of what he could 
do. “I see.” 

He could walk the length of the room 
without falling, and he scorned her hand. 
When she stooped to carry him he strug- 
gled and cried bitterly to escape from her 
arms, for he could walk. Sometimes he 
would stop and, clinging to a chair, would 
turn and smile at her. “ Look at me!” his 
smile commanded. 

One day he turned to smile at her before 
he reached the chair, and he fell. Oh, what 
a fall was that! His cries overwhelmed her. 
Ile pushed her from him when she tried to 
take him up. For several minutes he lay 
on the floor and sobbed. She was distracted. 
What was to be done? How could she make 
amends? Still he pushed her from him; he 
would not let her comfort him. He cast 
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aside the toys she brought him. He could not 
forgive her. At last, amid diminishing sobs, 
he demanded a. cooky. 

He allowed her to kiss him because in 
his heart of hearts he believed she loved 
him. She loved him, yet it was she who put 
him to bed. Each day was as overflowing 
with delights as if she had spent her nights 
in fashioning his days, yet it was she who 
put an end to each day, which as it dawned 
he had believed would last forever. In vain he 
tried to stop her, struggling as she drew his 
clothes off, protesting when she bathed him, 
trying to bring her back when he was in bed, 
incapable of believing that she could really 
put him to bed, erying to keep himself awake 
and still keep a portion of that most delight- 
ful day which was being wrested from him. 
Each night it was she who set him on that 
perilous edge, who gently pushed him over 
the edge of that steep hill at the bottom of 
which he would be asleep. She who refused 
to help him as he slipped and rolled down that 
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terrible incline, clutching at everything his 
hand could reach to keep from coming to the 
bottom, where he would be asleep. For who 
knew how long, and who knew what strange 
and lovely things might happen while he 
slept ? 

One night, as she kissed him, he turned 
his face back to her of his own free will. 

“ More kiss,” he murmured. 

Her heart leaped up. For the first time 
he had asked for a kiss, and, catching him 
up and joyously enfolding him, she kissed 
him on head and hands and feet. 

“More kiss.” Over her shoulder his eyes 
searched meanwhile for his playthings. 

But she laid him down in his bed to kiss 
him. 

“More kiss,” he eried, desperately; and, 
still enraptured, she still left him in his bed, 
and still stooped to kiss his éyes, and cheeks, 
and hair. 

“ More kiss,” he cried, desperately. “ More 
kiss,” he sobbed in his bed. She came softly 
back and kissed him avain. And again she 


went away, and he was in bed. 
“More kiss,” he wept desperately in that 
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She stood outside his door and listened 
in rapture. “He is erying because I 
wouldn’t kiss him again.” Her heart beat 
with joy even while he was going to sleep. 

He grew so fast that she changed his baby 
clothes to those of his own proper sex. It 
was time. Their relative position had be- 
come established. 

“T’m a man, mamma,” he informed her, 
looking up from his train of cars. 

“Yes,” she answered, humbly; “I see.” 

Every night she thanked God who had 
made him. The doubts of God’s existence, 
of God’s power and goodness, which had 
troubled her youth passed away as the man 
grew before her eyes. As he slept in his 
bed at night she remembered, stooping over 
him, the baby whom wise men came to wor- 
ship. As he grew day by day she remem- 
bered the little child who had grown as her 
child was growing, and had grown up not 
to man’s estate, but to God’s. God, whom 
she could not see, had given her this child 
whom she could see. 

This child whom she could not only see, 
but clasp in her arms and kiss and bathe 
and kiss again; whom she could not 
only see, but whose voice she could 
hear, whose steps she could hear; whem 
she could not only see and hear, but 
whom she could anticipate — waiting 
for him to awake, waiting for him to 
come to her with little stumbling steps 
across the room, waiting for him to be- 
come a boy, waiting for him to become a 
man—such a thing it is to have a son! 

Her life became filled like a cup with 
anticipations of what he would de. She 
did a number of things for him, as 
dressing him and washing him and pre- 
paring his food and bringing it to him, 
but she began to take his view of life. 
It was necessary, of course, that certain 
things should be done for him, but the 
important thing was what he was about 
to do. 

He was weaned and needed her breast 
no longer; he could eat alone and needed 
her guiding touch no longer; he could 
walk serenely alone and needed her hand 
no more. Being a man, he could do 
all these things. But it was she who 
saw him do them. He turned and 
looked back to her, and their hearts 
overflowed with a consciousness of what 
he had done; of what he was going to 


bed. 
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do. In those days his mother, so 
aware of his present perfection, so ex- 
pectant of what he per- 
sonified wisdom to him, and he knew 
she understood him. His baby adora- 
tion lingered on, though spurned by 
his growth. 

He grew; then he overreached him- 
self and failed. He knew he had 
failed; every one in the world knew 
it. To his astonishment, she did not 
seem to perceive it. He explained 
to her carefully what he had tried to 
do, where he had made a mistake, why 
he had made the mistake, and what he 
should have done instead. Listening, 
her eyes dwelt upon him in boundless 
adoration of one who could attempt 
so much. The scorn which he was 
heaping upon himself transferred it- 
self in part to her for her incompre- 
hension and so became endurable, and 
his confidence renewed itself from her 
inexhaustible treasure. 

But a change entered into his adora- 
tion of her. While he grew she re- 
mained still unchanged, and he per- 
ceived that presently he would overtop 
her. 

Yet if it had brought her. joy to be 
adored, and to have him ery when she 
laid him down out of her arms; to be 
revered because she could eat and 
walk alone, and because she knew all 
things; how could that joy be com- 
pared to this, where he could eat and 
walk alone; and now to this, where he 
knew—not all things—but so much, so won- 
derfully much, so much more than all! And 
who could say what he might come to know 
and to be? 

This was now where they met in full com- 
munion; not in mutual knowledge, for he 
had far outstripped her; not in adoration of 
himself, for he perceived that she did not 
understand what she adored. He lived among 
a mass of people pushing forward and tak- 
ing him with them, but never looking at 
him, barely aware of him even when they 
spoke to him. He almost despaired at times. 
He did not know what he was to be. But 
coming to her, he saw that she knew, though 
she could not speak. So a second time 
she carried him, kept him warm, and nour- 
ished him until the hour came when he was 
born anew. 


was to do, 
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IT WAS SHE 


WHO PUT HIM TO BED. . 

From among the mass of people the glance 
of one fell upon him. He did not perceive 
it. Her eyes sought him out in every crowd 
of people or of circumstance, discontent 
until they found him. He noticed that she 
was trying to understand him, and he drew 
a little nearer. Like his mother, she stood 
still; but presently he went about in the 
world, his heart beating high, knowing that 
she, too, who was of his own age, of his own 
hope, understood him. What might he not 
do? What might he not be now? 

“She loves mother,” he 
mother, enraptured. 

His mother gazed at him. 
not love him? 

“She loves me more than any one else in 
the world. More even than you do, mother.” 

“More than I?” his mother faltered. 


me, told his 


Why should she 
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He sat down by his mother, taking her 
hand. “ Perhaps she does not love me more, 
mother.” His happiness rose in him like the 
waves of the sea, and he was silenced until 
his mother’s hand stirred in his. 

“ Of course she may not love me more, but 
her love is different. Yours is instinctive, 
mother. I have sometimes felt you could not 
understand me—not fully, I mean—not as she 
does, just because you are my mother. Oh, 
mother, you must see how she loves me! I 
never expected to be understood as she under- 
stands me. She knows me.” He was silenced 
again until his mother’s hand stirred in his. 

“Mother, you should see how she loves 
me. She loves me, mother!” 

He knelt before her with the ery, burying 
his face in her lap. Her hand rested on his 
head, and presently she laid her cheek on 
it. She did not deceive herself. He cried her 
name, but not to her. He cried it, even her 
own name, at the breast of another woman, 
who loved him more than she did. Who un- 
derstood him better. Who loved him more. 

She saw him again, a little boy, taking his 
first trembling step toward his heart’s desire. 
She had knelt then and kissed the small tri- 
umphant feet. She took his hand now and 
held it against her cheek while he told her 
again: “She loves me, mother. She under- 
stands me. She knows what I am going to 
be. She is the whole world to me. There is 
no one, no one else in the world but her.” 


Her heart was like a cup held up to catch 
the joy that overflowed from his. “I do not 
know, my darling,” she said to him, earnestly, 
“whether any woman in the world can love 
you as you deserve.” 

The Day came, and with it his joy. At the 
last minute he came to her and, putting his 
arms around her, leaned his head against her 
shoulder. “ Before I marry her,” he said, his 
voice low and trembling, “I want to tell you 
once more, mother, how much I love her. 
Only you in all the world seem to understand 
me when I say I love her—love her—love her 
above all the world. Do you understand, 
mother? Can you understand ?” 

Perhaps she did not, for her hand had been 
stroking his hair and she had not heard. But 
she smiled on him as if she understood. 

As he stood before the altar with his wife, 
she, too, tried to pray. She could find no 
words, and it was as if God took her by the 
hand and stood with her beside her son. 

She had carried him, she had borne him, 
she had nursed him. She had fed and bathed 
and clothed him. She had taught him to eat, 
to walk, to talk. And from that time until 
now she had kept unclouded her perception of 
all that he might grow to be. 

She was not without her reward. For as her 
eyes dwelt on him she perceived as never before, 
not even in that moment when he lay new- 
born in the curve of her arm, his perfection. 

His perfection? Oh, poor word! 
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UR extraordinary progress in educa- 

tional lines and our prominence in 

the development of the public-school 
system place us in danger of becoming edu- 
cational Pharisees, giving thanks that we are 
not as other nations are. But with all our 
emphasis upon education and our enthusiasm 
for it, we do not yet fully appreciate the sig- 
nificance and dignity of the profession of 
teaching, or the responsibility involved in 
the choice of teachers. The real problem of 
education lies in the development of the in- 
dividual student and the solution of such a 
problem should be entrusted only to our 
strongest men and women. While both 
should be included on the staffs of our 
schools, the large majority will be women, 
and a consideration of the subject must have 
particular reference to them. 

In the selection of teachers, the question of 
economy often has a prominent place, and 
justly, if the word is used in the right con- 
nection. The mistake consists in the fact, 
noted by a recent article, that by “ economy ” 
is always meant economy of money and never 
for a minute the economy of human intel- 
lect and of human character, which, in the 
end, serves the state more profitably than any 
fiscal scheme, however shrewd and far-reach- 
ing. Interpreting the word in this signifi- 
cance, as economy of human intellect and of 
human character, the first step. in practising 
it is in furnishing a sufficient number of 
teachers, so that no instructor shall be re- 
quired to teach too many pupils, too many 
subjects, during too many hours. 

In the announcement of a New England 
school that the individual, not the class, is 
the unit, lies the secret of all successful edu- 
cation. The judgment is more kindly, the 
guidance wiser, when environment, tempera- 
ment, and other subtle forces are taken into 
consideration. The mind and heart of a 
child are often like a sluggish fire; the fire 
is there, but it needs the skilful, understand- 
ing touch to make it give light and warmth. 
This personal attention cannot be expected 





from the instructor whose hands are full with 
the teaching and maintenance of order in an 
overcrowded schoolroom. Often the mere 
fact of numbers takes away the desire, as 
well as the possibility, of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the children as individuals. The 
teacher is surfeited with them; her one de- 
sire, after school hours are over, is to escape, 
not only from the children, but from the 
very thought of them. 

The mistake of overcrowding an instructor 
with hours of teaching and subjects to be 
taught is not less serious. It is a short- 
sighted economy which so burdens her with 
recitations, correction of papers, making out 
of reports, and various school duties” that 
there is no time for reading, study, and 
thought. In too many instances the machin- 
ery of education is substituted for the spirit, 
and often young teachers are so wearied by 
the demands of their first experience that 
not only their joy in the work, but also their 
chances of success, are sacrificed. 

Real economy implies expenditure for ade- 
quate salaries. An inferior salary frequent- 
ly means an inferior instructor, and the 
pocketbook is saved at the expense of the 
child. But when this is not true, when an 
earnest, efficient teacher is literally giving 
to the city a part of her services, still there 
is a loss. The best work requires an ade- 
quate income, that there may be opportunity 
for travel, books, study—stimulus and food 
for intellectual growth. With the old idea 
of the finishing school has vanished also 
the mistaken notion that a woman has com- 
pleted her education before she begins to 
teach. In a certain sense, she then begins 
it, for she realizes, as never before, what she 
does not know. The intellectual life is con- 
tinuously the student life, and the teacher, 
so constantly called upon to give out, must 
as constantly take in. Finally, the salary 
should leave a generous margin, that there 
may be freedom from the nervous strain in- 
volved in the attempt to make ends meet and 
from foreboding about the future. 
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Assuming, then, that the school is ready 
to provide a sufficient number of instructors 
and to give an adequate compensation, for 
what kind of instructors should it look? It 
would seem to go without saying that there 
should be training in the subjects to be 
taught, were not the complaint so common 
among young college graduates that they are 
expected to teach subjects of which they have 
very little knowledge. Strenuous burning of 
midnight oil and the concentration which is 
the daughter of necessity may result in a 
profitable acquirement of information for the 
instructor, but the influence upon the pupil 
must be somewhat experimental. There is 
little satisfaction in teaching what one has 
not mastered for herself, and small hope of 
arousing enthusiasm in the pupil, when it 
has not been awakened in the instructor. 

Love of teaching is not less important than 
the training for it. The ideal teacher is 
never found among those who look upon the 
profession simply as a means of earning a 
livelihood. The highest qualities must enter 
into Ker equipment—love for the work, en- 
thusiasm for what may be accomplished, a 
spirit not unlike that which inspires every 
worker for human welfare. 

Teaching demands sacrifice, that sacrifice 
which enters into all successful life, what- 
ever the interpretation of success. The ac- 
quirement of wealth means denying oneself 
the luxuries and even the necessities of to- 
day for the capital of to-morrow; invention 
pays the price of concentration of thought 
and purpose at the expense of social inter- 
course and many of the simple joys of living. 
The work of the statesman, of the artist, of 
the poet, all involve self-denial. For the 
purposeful life, there is no day into which 
the “law of preferables” does not enter, and 
it is not an easy !aw to follow. It takes 
courage to put and keep oneself in the way 
of intellectual growth, the courage of con- 
centration, which accomplishes the necessary 
mechanical details of the daily life, with ac- 
curacy and faithfulness, but not with the 
spendthrift’s waste of time; which makes the 
precious hours of reading and study sharp- 
cut, without ragged edges of _ irrelevant 
thought. The daily paper, the current maga- 
zine, have their place and value, but a mind 
which finds in them all its food for thought 
is not likely to provide food for other minds. 
Social intercourse is necessary, but a life 
which has no resource except that lives on 


the surface. The busy men and women of 
this strenuous age need to recall George 
Herbert’s quaint injunction: 
“ By all means, use some times to be alone. 
Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear. 
Dare to look in thy chest, for ’tis thine own— 
And tumble up and down what thou findest 
there. 

Who cannot rest till he good fellows finde, 

He breaks up house, turns out-of-doors his 
minde.”’ 

It is sometimes said that the importance 
of personality in a teacher has been over-em- 
phasized. While it is true that other quali- 
fications must be considered, the fact remains 
that the power of personality cannot be over- 
estimated. The instructor who tries to cul- 
tivate simply a pleasing manner is doomed 
to failure, for there are no keener discerners 
of sham than children; but the teacher who 
has the gracious expression of a gracious 
spirit possesses an incalculable power for 
good. She should be a gentlewoman, with all 
that the old-fashioned expression implies, 
having that fine sense of the fitness of things 
which concerns manner as well as conduct. 
The crude and the brusque may not be fatal 
to success in some lines, but they certainly 
do unfit for the highest success in teaching. 
No calling makes a greater demand upon the 
personal qualities; there must be insight and 
sympathy, tact and wisdom, patience and 
firmness, truth and a keen sense of honor. 
The finest character, as well as the most at- 
tractive personality, is not too much to re- 
quire of those to whom are entrusted the 
shaping of other lives. 

There are great problems in American life 
to-day and upon the school rests much of the 
responsibility in solving them. If the im- 
migration question alone is considered, one 
gains some conception of the opportunity of 
the public school. The most optimistic view 
of our practically unrestricted immigration 
sees future welfare only in amalgamating the 
new with the old, that the best of that which 
has been may be preserved. American life 
of the finest type has been formed by three 
agencies—the home, the church, and the 
school—and upon the maintenance of these 
institutions depends the stability of its future. 
But they have not an equal chance in the 
work of influencing the peoples representing 
all sorts and conditions, who are becoming a 
part of the New America. In hundreds and 
thousands of cases, home is no more than a 
name; in many others it is not even that. 
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Where it is a reality, it is often so alien in 
speech, thought, and feeling, that it is prac- 
tically inaccessible to direct influence. The 
church has a greater opportunity than it has 
realized or improved, but this, again, is lim- 
ited. It is the school, through which the cur- 
rent of young life is bound to flow, that has 
the great chance. 

The question is one which concerns not 
only teachers and school committees, but also 
all men and women who love their country 
and care for its future. No patriot can look 
with indifference upon the policy and the 
conduct of our schools. They should be of 
vital importance to him and should receive 
his intelligent, thoughtful consideration. 
And this responsibility rests upon women 
quite as much as upon men—in some ways 
even more, since the interests of the school 
are so closely allied with those of the home. 
They should be intelligent concerning the 
conduct of the schools in their own town or 
city; should know whether appointments are 


made because of the fitness of the applicants 
or for personal or political reasons; whether 
recommendation for appointments is in the 
hands of principals and superintendents, best 
fitted to judge of qualifications, or left. te 
boards having no expert knowledge; whether 
school committees are composed of men and 
women of intelligence and character, or of 
those for whose election there could be no 
reason save a political one; whether the con- 
duct of the schools is based on high, educa- 
tional principles, or on the plane of ward 
polities. They should be not only intelligent 
in judgment, but also effective in action, 
taking measures for the correction of abuses, 
insisting upon the appointment of  well- 
trained, high-minded, cultivated teachers 
and upon an adequate compensation, making 
it possible to secure and retain the best. In 
every way they should work for that ideal 
economy of human intellect and human char- 
acter which will indeed serve the state better 
than any fiscal scheme. 


LAY 


BY CLARENCE URMY 


Ir I were to send thee roses, 


They would wither and decay, 


Beauty not for long reposes 


From her tower torn away. 


Or perchance if. 1 should send thee 


In a golden cage -a dove, 


Mute might be its song, nor lend thee 


E’en an echo of my love. 


So instead of bird or flower 


I would send a simple lay— 


Let it charm thy brightest hour 


And bedeck thy darkest day. 
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HE Jepsons had finished their evening 
a meal and Mr. Jepson, paper in hand, 

was comfortably seated in his armchair 
toasting his slippered feet before the crackling 
fire. 

He did not leok, however, as a domesticated 
and thoroughly contented young husband 
should look. There was a troubled frown on 
his brow, a discontented droop to the corners 
of his mouth, and his eyes, instead of settling 
with satisfied precision upon his evening 
paper, wandered, expressive of disturbance, 
about the room. 

There were no fresh flowers in the vases; 
the piano was closed; it made him think of 
a sealed sepulchre of sound; the low, cushion- 
ed rocker on the other side of the hearth was 
mournfully unoccupied, and from the half- 
open lid of the work-box beside it protruded 
the same ribbed end of an undarned blue sock 
that had been aggravatingly dangling before 
his eyes for ten days or more, Mr. Jepson 
turned his head slightly, and looked out of 
the corner of his right eye at Mrs. Jepson, 
sitting tense in a straight-backed chair, her 
blond head bent in studied concentration 
over a shallow wooden frame resting on a 
small stand. Mr. Jepson sighed, then rustled 
his paper, then coughed, apparently unnoticed. 
In vexed desperation, with a manly effort to 
keep his tone amiable, he spoke, 

“ Laura.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

It was an abstracted and non-committal 
reply; the conversation might have ceased 
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here assuredly with no after clause to the 
response. 

Jepson rolled his chair a little to one side 
and partially faced his wife. 

“Don’t you want to come and talk to me a 
little, dear? I haven’t seen you all day; in 
fact, it seems days and days since we have 
really had a good chat together.” 

Mrs. Jepson paused, her right hand holding 
a bit of colored board poised in midair, and 
patiently smiled at her husband. 

“ Just a few minutes, dear; I’ve not more 
than a dozen pieces to fit in, and this one 
has perplexed me so, I can’t wait to see it 
finished.” 

‘eHow long have you been at it?” This 
guardedly, the evenly conversational tone 
giving no hint of the ready snare. 

“Since breakfast.” Mrs. Jepson had de- 
posited the bit at first in hand, and was now 
seeking a fit place for another. “ After you 
left I started up-stairs, and then thought I’d 
just take a peek at this one, and it looked so 
pretty, before I knew it I’d started, and then, 
of gourse, I couldn’t stop.” 

“Laura! A whole day!” This was undis- 
guised reproach, but it fell on barren soil. 
Mrs. Jepson’s whole attention was again 
given over to the jig-sawed pieces before her. 

Mr. Jepson said no more; he cast a look 
of bitter meaning at the ribbed-silk end of 
hosiery, bit his lower lip, and vehemently 
shook out the evening paper. 

Ten minutes later the door-bell rang. Mr. 
Jepson groaned, Mrs. Jepson did not hear. 
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Annie opened the door, and, sans cerémonie, 
the Blakelys announced themselves and re- 
moved their wraps. Mrs. Blakely carried a 
wooden tray. “I couldn’t wait, Laura!” she 
cried. “I just finished this, and simply had 
to bring it right over to you, it’s such a 
beauty.” 

Jepson, in half-hearted colloquy with 
Blakely, was fully conscious of the two wom- 
en, the blond head and the dark, bent in 
eager scrutiny over the silly picture-puztle, 
and of his wife’s first words to the new- 
eomer: 

“That must have been an absorbing one; 
I’ve only a few more pieces to this one. Do 
sit down and help me! Do you think this 
bit of marble urn belongs on the right or the 
left of the balustrade ?” 

Thereafter there was double concentration, 
with only an occasional murmured word of 
advice from one to the other. His own per- 
funectory talk with Blakely flowed uninter- 
ruptedly for some time, and then two satisfied 
exclamations, and a demand for instant ap- 
proval of “such a pretty picture” broke in 
upon them. Jepson and Blakely obediently 
looked over at the picture, an insipid lady 
and a peacock in a very unreal Italian gar- 
den. Blakely made a few polite remarks and 
even evinced some little interest in the de- 
scription of the difficulty of putting to- 
gether the peacock feathers. 
Jepson said never a_ word. 
He turned back to his con- 
versation with Blakely, and 
the latter once launched on 
his hobby, he was able to open 
one ear to feminine talk. 

“Have you ‘seen the Gor- 
hams’ new one?” Mrs. Blake- 
ly was saying. 

“ No, I haven’t,” Laura ad- 
mitted, with as much reluc- 
tance as if she had failed to 
see some celebrated work of 
art on exhibition or hear 
about some really good book. 

“Fight hundred and fifty 
pieces, my dear! A corona- 
tion seene twenty-two by 
thirty-five; the Queen of Hol- 
land, I think. They’ve had 
it mounted on linen and 
framed.” 

“What a good idea!” said 
Laura. “Mrs. Cross has a 


six-hundred piece one that she is just finish- 
ing; she kept count of the exact number of 
hours it’s taken her; she’s on her twenty- 
third now. She’s going to let me have it 
when she’s through, and I shall do my best 
to finish it in less time than she has. I’m 
going to give a party next Friday and I want 
you to come—just ten—and we’ll begin at 
two o'clock. I bought the puzzles yesterday ; 
they sound very interesting. I ean hardly 
keep my hands off them until the time 
comes,” ete., ete. 

Jepson looked closely at Blakely, talking 
obliviously on; Blakely didn’t seem to mind 
what his wife did, but he, Jepson, did. He 
wanted back the old sweet companionship 
of a few months ago, the thousand kindred 
interests, the inseparability of mind. He 
wanted a womanly comrade for a wife, not a 
silly faddist. -He could searcely contain the 
expression of his relief when the Blakelys 
rose to go. 

“ Laura,” he said, a moment later, “I wish 
you wouldn’t do any more of those silly puz- 
zles.” 

“Why, Joe, every one does them!” 

“T know, but that’s no reason. I don’t 
want you to do them.” Jepson was irritated 
and most unwise. Mrs. Jepson visibly stiff- 
ened. 

“Tt is absurd for you to be jealous of a 





THE BLOND HEAD AND THE DARK BENT IN EAGER SCRUTINY*# 
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AT TWO O'CLOCK ON FRIDAY THE GUESTS BEGAN TO ARRIVE. 


puzzle; I really can’t indulge you in such 
whims.” 

Jepson was angered. “Whims! Jealous! 
It isn’t a question of jealousy, it’s a question 
of wanting a home and a wife, not an un- 
kempt abode and a so-called companion ab- 
sorbed in an unworthy pursuit.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Jepson saw too much justice 
in this attack. She veered. “You didn’t 
mind bridge.” 

“T minded it enough, but it-wasn’t forced 
upon me; we always had our evenings to- 
gether, and you never played all day long! 
Besides, there’s some stimulation in bridge, 
some mental activity; it is training for the 
memory; while these puzzles are pure in- 
sanity.” ° 

“ They teach concentration.” 

“Concentration be hanged! If you would 
concentrate on Gibbon’s Rome, or Carlyle’s 
Revolution, you might accomplish something, 
while here ”—Jepson swept his hand across 
the pictured board—“ now what have you 
achieved ?” 

Mrs. Jepson sprang forward protestingly, 
but too late. “Oh, Joe, that was mean! I 
wanted to show it to Mollie!” 

" “Tf you would show her some darned stock- 


ings for me, and some mended clothes, and 
a tidy house instead, she might have the good 
sense to appreciate it.” 

Mrs. Jepson had frozen into a grave and 
irate dignity. “I will see that your clothes 
are mended,” she said. ‘“‘ Good night.” 

“Laura!” Jepson called. She turned at 


the foot of the stair. “ Are you going to con- 


tinue this idiocy against my wishes?” . 

“T am sorry it displeases you, but I shall 
certainly go on doing puzzles just as long 
as I wish to.” . 

“ Are you going to give that party?” 

“1 am.” 

“Well, you'll be sorry.” 

Laura went on up the stair, and Jepson 
returned to his armchair and threw himself 
down with a groan. He had gone about it 
in the wrong way, made a fool of himself, 
but fundamentally, of course, he was right. 

The following Thursday night, when all 
was still in the house and Mrs. Jepson was 
peacefully breathing in slumber, Jepson stole 
down to the library. On a corner table five 
neat new-labelled boxes rested, one on the 
other. Jepson lifted each one off and set 
them all in a row. He read the labels care- 
fully; they were all alike in dimension and 
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number of pieces; the titles in particular -in- 
terested him. 

“Old Black Joe,” he read, “ Little Bo- 
Peep,” “The Evening Prayer,” “A Ballet- 
Dancer,” “The Woodsman.” He lifted the 
covers one by one and thoughtfully fingered 
the pieces of the “Old Black Joe” puzzle 
with his left hand; he hesitated, withdrew 
his hand, then bravely plunged it in again, 
and brought up a seant handful of the wood- 
en pieces. With his right hand he took some 
pieces from the “ Little Bo-Peep” box and 
dropped the left-hand pieces in; he gave a 
half-sigh of guilty relief; he had begun 
now, and must go on. He read the labels 
again with increasing interest, and next took 
a handful from the “ Woodsman ”- and drop- 
ped the “ Bo-Peep” pieces in. To put the 




















JEPSON DID NOT STIR. 





SITTING TENSE IN A STRAIGHT-BACKED CHAIR, 


“Evening Prayer” pieces into the “ Ballet- 
Dancer” was the joking work of a moment, 
and a few of the “ Ballet-Dancer” bits filled 
up the gap in “ Old Black Joe,” then, at the 
last, the long-laid-aside bits of the “ Woods- 
man” went into the “ Evening Prayer” box, 
and the guilty deed was done. Jepson hastily 
put the covers on, restored the boxes to order, 
and half amused, half ashamed, guiltily tri- 
umphant and unaccountably oppressed, he 
made his way up the shadowy stair. 

At two o’clock on Friday the guests began 
to arrive. Mrs. Jepson was not as enthusi- 
astically cordial as she might, under other 
circumstances, have been. To tell the truth, 
she was rather bored at the prospect of an 
afternoon spent over a puzzle. Puzzles had 
gradually been growing of less interest to 
her. She had tried one or two since that 
stormy Monday evening, but had soon put 
them aside, wearied, ever more conscious of 
the justice of Joe’s remarks, really glad to 
return to the neglected household duties 
which seemed to her now so pleasant by 
contrast, with a memory of profitable hours 
as a reward. 

To-day, she resolved, was to be the be- 
ginning of the end. As soon as she could, 
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with dignity, and obviously of her own in- 
clination, abstain altogether she would, not, 
she determined, while Joe might believe it 
to be in obedience to his mandates. 

It fell to her lot to put together “ The 
Evening Prayer” with Mrs. Gorham, and 
they got along famously. Being time-keeper 
and hostess, at propitious moments she left 
her table for a general survey, and found, to 
her satisfaction, all advancing with unusual 
ease. As the chaotic bits of their picture 
grew into a composition, however, she and 
Mrs. Gorham exchanged perplexed remarks 
about a handful of pieces at one side, sections 
of a plaid shirt and brawny arm and the 
blade of an axe, which did not seem a part 
of the rest. Soon she became conscious of 
similar murmurings on every side, which 
gradually merged into protestations and dis- 
satisfied sentences exchanged from one table 
to another; her own puzzle, she was by this 
time convinced, was not going right; the 
rag carpet, snowy cot, and kneeling figure 
of a flaxen-haired babe had come out nicely, 
but above where the flowing nether drapery 
of an unmistakably angelic quality floated 
in the ether, was a gap, and the pieces left 
to fill it, she could see, would form, not a 
cherubie countenance and halo, but a strong 
right arm and a shining axe. 

3eing thoroughly conversant with the 
titles of the other puzzles, the “ Woodsman ” 
at onee popped into her mind, and,-with a 
dawning suspicion of what had happened, she 
made the tour of the tables. 

Mrs. Fitch and Mrs. Butler had almost 
completed “ Bo-Peep,” but could with dignity 
go no farther. Bo-Peep’s bodice and flow- 
ered skirt and her crook were there, the dai- 
sied grass and the blue sky, but where her 
head should have been was a hole, and with 
the pieces left at the side Mrs. Butler was 
just finishing a black and grizzled physiog- 
nomy. The ladies did not smile or speak as 
Mrs. Jepson passed; they looked at their 
puzzle, then at the clock, frowned, and bit 
their lips. 

At the next table matters were even worse. 
The Ballet-Dancer was only finished to the 
waist, and Mrs. Jepson, with a glance at 
the remaining pieces, could see what might 
have been her own angel’s head and wings 
as a substitute for the coryphee’s flounces. 
The ladies at work upon it were bewildered. 
Mrs. Blakely’s partner at the next table had 
given up, and sat back in her chair while 


poor Mrs. Blakely strove to reconcile a co- 
quettish shepherdess head-dress with a one- 
armed and axeless woodsman, and Mrs. Cross, 
in the corner, had Old Black Joe and his 
banjo all done save his head, and nothing 
to go where that should be but bits sug 
gesting a dancer’s skirt. 

She had not passed the second table before 
she was fully convinced of the joke at her 





HE LIFTED THE COVERS ONE BY ONE. 


expense, and, while burningly indignant with 
Jepson, was instantly determined that she 
could not, even so, expose either herself or him 
to these indignant women. With the keen eye 
of defensive criticism she all at once per- 
ceived how lacking in humor the faces were. 
The need for instant decision brought out 
joyously a saving idea, and at the end of 
the room she turned with flaming cheeks, 
and as natural a laugh as she could summon, 
and made a little speech. 

“You all seem very much perplexed,” she 
said, with a mischievously ingratiating air, 
“and I don’t wonder! You see, I was tired 
of playing puzzles in the same old way, and 








THE 


thought it was time some new one should 
be invented. I mixed the pieces!” 

There was an involuntary start, a sur- 
prised rustle around the room. “I am going 
to give you each five minutes now to pick 
out your own pieces from the other tables 
and five more to put them together. One, 
two, three—go!” 

For a few moments all was confusion, a 
hurried peering at other tables, then a car- 
rying back of missing pieces to their proper 


sphere. 
The first call of “finished” came within 
eight minutes from Mrs. Fitch, and other 


announcements followed at imperceptible 
intervals. 

The signs of displeasure had disappeared 
under stress of the momentary excitement, 
and as Mrs. Jepson poured the tea she was 
besieged with compliments, and with 
fidence she enlarged upon her sudden idea. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think it make 
a pleasant little change; of course I wasn’t 
quite sure how it would work, but next time 
I would mix them more.” 

“Tt’s a splendid idea,” said Mrs. Gorham, 
“and do let’s keep it quiet so we can sur- 
prise others.” 

When they had gone Mrs. Jepson with 
satisfaction regarded each puzzle in turn. 
Her vexation had all merged into expectant 
triumph. She placed the frames in advan- 
tageous positions, each to be a mute victory 
in the surprised eyes of Jepson on his return. 

But Jepson did not return. 

Mrs. Jepson stood at the window and 
watched until nearly seven o’clock; the long 
summer twilight was merging into dark, and 
still no Jepson. 

He had never been so late before. He was 
staying away to punish her, or perhaps some- 
thing dreadful had happened to him. She 
had made his home distasteful, had disobey- 


con- 


does 
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ed and displeased him. Oh, those miser- 
able puzzles! She heartily wished she had 
never seen one. 

Disconsolate, restless, on the verge of tears, 
she went up-stairs. 

On the threshold of her room she paused 
amazed, incredulous! The dying 
light from the west window fell across a fig- 
ure drawn close to its sash, bending in deep- 
est concentration over a wooden frame. 

Mrs. Jepson, when she could move, tip- 
toed across the room. Jepson did not stir 
until she touched him on the shoulder, then, 
as their eyes met, they burst into shrieks of 
uncontrolled laughter. 

Annie, coming up td announce dinner, 
paused, affrighted, thinking they had gone 
mad. 

On his way to the dining-room Jepson 
took a look at the completed puzzles; at 
dinner he explained: 

“T came out on the two-ten to be in at the 
death. I sneaked up,the back stairs, and was 
going to creep down again to see the fun 
when things went wrong, but I got awfully 
bored until I saw that puzzle-box, and then 
I thought I’d demonstrate to myself just how 
inane a thing it was to do, and, really, I knew 
nothing more until you touched my shoul- 
der.” 

“Cn. 
Mrs. 
mind.” 

“T might have known,” said Joe, “that 
I couldn’t get the best of you,” and he 
squeezed her hand under the table. 

“ Well, you have, really, you know, because 
I’m cured. In that moment when I was an 
outsider, and at their mercy, I realized how 
absurd their intensity was; it struck my 
sense of humor. But it is fascinating now, 
isn’t it?” 

“How can I deny it?” 


rays of 


come down,” said 
my presence of 


I wish 


Jepson, “ to 


you had 
witness 


said Jepson. 





vou. xim.—46. 
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HE social condition of Japanese wom- 

en has from early times been superior 

to that of Chinese women, and 
superior to the condition of women in all 
countries where Buddhistic ideas of woman’s 
inferiority have prevailed. In the last thirty 
years the social condition of women in Japan, 
like the social condition of women in the 
United States and western Europe, has been 
moving between two extremes. One extreme 
is intimated in such words as “ toy,” “ play- 
thing,” “angel,” and the other in such words 
as “efficient,” “independent,” “ progressive.” 
One limit is found in such an interpretation 
as Lafcadio Hearn gives, who declares: 


also 


Perhaps no such type of woman will appear 
again in this world for one hundred thousand 
years. Her delicacy, her supreme unselfish- 
ness, her child-like piety and trust, her exquisite 
and tactful perception of all ways and means 
to make happiness about her. .. . The Japanese 
woman realized at least the ideal of the Buddhist 
angel. 


The other limit is found in such interpre- 
tations as intimate that a woman is the serv- 


ant of man or his co-worker, and is to take 
her active and anxious place in a world of 
service and of work. Between these two ex- 
tremes are found the chief qualities which, 
in Oriental judgment, befit a Japanese wom- 
an: they are obedience, chastity, merciful- 
ness, and quietness. By contrast the worst 
defects and deficiencies of a woman are, in 
Japanese opinion, discontent, unteachable- 
ness, jealousy, slander, and general silliness. 

Amid all these duplex and diverse condi- 
tions have in the last generation arisen va- 
rious endeavors for the education of the wom- 
en of Japan. In the year 1871 several girls 
of good families were sent to America for 
education. The life which these women have 
lived following their return to their native 
islands has proved the value of Western edu- 
cation for Japanese women. Missionaries 
have, from time to time, established schools. 
A noble endeavor was made by the great 
Fukuzawa for their higher education. His 
book, The New Great Learning for Women, 
helped to constitute the epoch. 
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STUDENTS OF THE 
ry . . . . 
[he most impressive of all endeavors for 

the higher education 

however, is 


of Japanese women, 
found in the Japan Women’s 
University. It is situated in the suburbs of 
Tokio. It has no less than thirty buildings. 
They are more distinguished for their num- 
ber than for their impressiveness. Japanese 
architecture is seldom impressive. At this 
spot in Nippen’s capital, since April, 1901, 
has the diversified work of the university 
gone forward. 

The Japan Women’s University is, like so 
many other institutions, the lengthened 
shadow of one man. What President Ray- 
mond was to Vassar and Henry F. Durant 
to Wellesley, Mr. Naruse has been to the 
Japanese institution. First a primary-school 
teacher and afterward the founder of a girls’ 
school at Osaka and of one at Niigata, he 
came, in the year 1890, to this country, where 
he spent three years in the special study of 
the education of women. On returning home 
he studied the Japanese conditions, and in the 
year 1895 made public his scheme of found- 
ing an institution for the higher education 
of girls. He became a “promoter.” He per- 
suaded leading men, like Count Okuma— 
Japan’s “grand old man”—to co - operate 
with him in the great undertaking. Money 
was collected, land was given, buildings were 
erected. In April, 1901, the Japan Women’s 
University was opened to students. It was 


and is the child of the wisdom and benefi- 
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PLAYING THE VIOLET GAME, 


cence of Nirzo Naruse. The endeavor repre- 
sents the three Japanese words which Prince 
Ito once said inearnate or suggest the rea- 
sons of Japanese progress—“ adapt,” “ adopt,” 
“adept.” Without declaring that this wom- 
an’s university is “adept,” as Naruse would 
be the last to intimate, it does still embody 
the first two of the “adapt” and 
“adopt.” It is in large part Western edu- 
cation applied under Japanese conditions for 
securing the results desired. 


series 


The course of study is, on the whole, very 
unlike the course of study in the higher in- 
stitutions for women in America. Education 
in the Orient has not adopted the linguistic 
content of Western education. Greek is lack- 
ing quite entirely, Latin largely, as also is 
German. French is studied somewhat. 
Mathematics, too, occupies a very insignifi- 
cant place in the The linguistic 
studies embrace English, Japanese literature, 
and the Chinese classics. The natural 
find also a place. Physiology, psy- 
chology, and history are included. The his- 
tory relates both to Japan and to Europe. 
But, in contrast to Western education, special 
emphasis ‘is laid upon ethics, upon hygiene, 
household economy, and family education. 
Drawing, painting, and music are also in- 
cluded. The content of the education is one 
which recognizes that this university is for 
women. The element of the home and of 
home life receives constant and special at- 


scheme. 
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tention. The training of women for the 
home is given not only in the formal ways 
of the class-room, but also through the twen- 
ty-seven dormitories. In each of these houses 
the endeavor is constantly made to repro- 
duce, and to prepare for, the life which the 
student will ultimately live. These plans 
and methods are well intimated in a state- 
ment addressed to the students of the dormi- 
tories and which worth quoting. The 
picturesqueness of the style of the paragraph 


‘ 
« 


1s 


is one element of its charm: 
firm 


The dormitory students are to have a 


BAZAR 


difficulty which the graduates of the Amer- 
ican women’s colleges meet—the difficulty of 
the choice of a vocation. What shall they 
do? Y¥or the Japanese graduate the problem 
is a harder one than for the American. Mar- 
riage helps to solve the problem for some. 
For others the problem is solved through 
teaching. In Japan, as in the United States, 
teaching is the handiest calling by which a 
graduate can earn a simple living. But the 
pay is small, and Japanese women, moreover, 
are seldom called to places of administration 
Sut when one has spoken of 


‘ 
€ 


in any school. 
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hold of the aim and principle with which the 
dormitory is conducted. They shall at all times 
endeavor to be obedient and obliging toward 
their instructors and superiors, and to make 
themselves assisting and affectionate sisters each 
toward to the other. They shall, at the same 
time, cultivate the habit of self-helping and self- 
improving, while uniting in their efforts to pro- 
mote the spirit of harmony and co-operation, 
making the dormitory a place of home-like 
ideals. They are expected to be perfectly orderly 
in their conduct, while observing promptitude 
as an indispensable rule of life, and striving al- 
ways to be active and yet graceful and amiable 
in all what they say and do. They are enjoined, 
further, to aspire to go even higher in their intel- 
lectual and spiritual attainments, while not forget- 
ting to be careful about their sanitary well-being. 

Is not this a good statement to put before 
the women of any college in all the world? 
The thousand and young women who 
are students in this university, and who, after 
three or more years in study in one of its 
departments, go forth into Japanese life, are 
obliged, upon their graduation, to meet the 


more 


NG THE GAME OF MOMOTALO. 


marriage and of teaching, one has largely 
exhausted the opportunities which are open 
to the ordinary Japanese graduate. Al- 
though Japan has no purdah system, yet few 
women choose to be physicians. A short time 
ago no woman had become a lawyer. A few 
are entering business as clerks. A few, also, 
have become journalists. But on the whole, 
Japanese life does not have, outside of the 
home and school-room, a place for the serv- 
ice of the educated woman. 

But while these thousand and more girls 
are students in the Japan Women’s Uni- 
versity, they seem to embody the best ele- 
ments of Japanese life. Happiness, content- 
ment, learning which is neither too practical 
nor too scholarly, richness of character, dis- 
cipline neither too severe nor over-lax, gra- 
ciousness, gracefulness, health, simplicity— 
these words are the key-notes of the college 
songs of this great, unique, and impressive 
Japanese institution. 














Midsummer Hashions 


N the occasional new model gown 
of the midsummer months a num- 
ber of changes are shown, many of 


which so radically depart 
from the garments fash- 
ionable women are actu- 
ally appearing in, that 
yet they may only be 
spoken of as “gowns of 
fantasy.” A leader in 
the fashionable set has 
appeared in a cloth prin- 
gown made with 

jersey tightness and 
plainness from the bust 
line to below the hips. 


as 


cess 


This tight, plain portion’ 


beaded all over with 
steel beads, which glitter 
like a coat of mail. 

The dress among the 
group here shown which 
will best convey an idea 
of the extreme one just 
mentioned illustrated 
this page. It is of 
gray linen heavily em- 
broidered in white floss, 
the embroidery forming 
a jerkin. There are 
lacings of cotton cord 
with tassel ends down the 
sides of the front, and 
an upper yoke portion of 
pierced embroidery which 
combines the English 
needlework with  cut- 
work. The detachable 
chemisette of tucked 
lawn and _ embroidery. 
The latter, on this loose 
princess garment, 


is 


is 


on 


is 


is 


placed exactly 
after the. position of the steel beads 
in the tight form just described. 


By Marie Olivier 


GRAY LINEN MODEL in jerkin form 


with white floss embroidery 


well-dressed 


Experiments are being made with 
long-waisted, 
pointed waists to which wide skirts 


plain, tight-fitting, and 


a fine 
of 
to 


are added under 
cording. The width 
these skirts said 
be from three to five and 
a half metres or from 
three and one-half to six 
yards. Indeed, the skirt 
of new costume 
which has caused almost 
as much talk in Paris as 
the earlier Directoire 
dress is said to be twelve 
metres wide (thirteen 
yards). It shirred 
around the hips and 
trimmed at the foot with 
flounces of pinked silk. 
However, none but the 
professional model as yet 
is wearing even the four- 
yard garment; but im- 
porters aré showing them, 
and they are, in fact, some 
of the straws which in- 
dicate the changes soon 
to come. Women, there- 
fore, who are now at 
work upon a belated sum- 
mer wardrobe should take 
advantage of the hint 
and avoid the extremely 
narrow skirt in any dresse 
from which a long serv- 
ice is desired. 
Undoubtedly the most 
popular of the one-piece 
dress forms actually be- 
ing worn the loose 


is 


one 


is 


is 


princess or the Middle Ages form, and 


women will continue to 


be seen in them at least throughout 


Ke 
Se ! 
; 
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trimmed with pale green satin, the principal ful- 
ness of the skirt is arranged under the back panel, 
which is exactly like the front one, except that it 
passes under the belt and through a big square 
buckle. The stoles are embroidered in green floss 
which matches the satin trimming. The parasol 
carried with this cos- 
tume, like the ribbon 
streamers of the hat, 
is black. 

Of the two smart cos- 
tumes that are next il- 
lustrated the first is of 
white lawn trimmed 
with satin bands and 
eolored buttons. The 
least little spot of hand 
embroidery appears in 
the corners of the vest 
and skirt trimming. 
The forearm portions 
of the sleeves, to- 
gether with 
the chemis- 
ette and the 
front panel, 
are of filet. 
= h eS second SS 


suit pictured 











_BUTTER-COLOR straw 
with green stripefoulard. 


the summer; but 
the newest prin- 
cesses are all 
tight, and all have 
lowered waist- 
lines. Body trim- Hetiorrope chip; 

‘ : * wired bow of lace 
mings continue 
about as they have been, except that 
with the widening of the skirt a 
greater fulness and fuller trimming 
of the sleeve are observable. This is 
a concession made necessary by the 
widening of the skirt. A point con- 
cerning the latter which is impor- 
tant to note is this: the first ex- 
amples of them have front and side 
gores that still appear narrow and 
flat. The width about the foot is 
gained by full back breadths or in- 
let fan pleats of varying depths. 
The back fulness is so flatly ar- Brack. crepe 

: straw with roses 
ranged under stole, panel, or sash 
that the additional material is only perceptible 
at the foot. 

The two costumes shown on page 670 both have 
wide skirts. That shown first is in gray-green 
tussor, with filet trimmings of the same tone. The 
buttons are self-covered. The skirt, hung from 
the princess bust lime, is shirred, so that the ful- 
ness falls evenly about the figure. The opposite 
direction of the simulated buttonholes for the up- 
per and lower group of buttons that trim the 
smart new jacket is also = waded feature. GRAY-BLUE straw with wreaths of 

In the second gown, which is of white lawn roses and pink facing 





on the same 
page includes 
a smart red- 
ingote of 
white and 
blue striped 





coarse tussor, 
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which is worn over a plain blue satin 


skirt. The narrow band trimming of 
the redingote is in plain color, as is 
also the modified aumoniére or reti- 
cule. The accompanying hat is of 
butter - colored straw, with dark blue 
velvet bands. It is faced with black 
net and trimmed with flowers. 

If fashion is as mercurial as usual, 
with the spreading of the skirts we 
shall have a diminishing of the hat 
sizes. For the present those worn and 
those being made up for exhibition 
are still enormous. The cabriolet, of 
which the yellow straw hat with the 
green and white striped bow shown 
on page 668 is one example, is actu- 
ally the newest, as it is the most fan- 
tastic, of prevailing shapes; but bon- 


_ GirRL's DINNER GowN of old-rose dotted mousse- 
line; liberty sash; ecru yoke and sleeves 









































YOUNG GIRL’s GOWN of blue linen, soutached with 
darker blue; white lawn guimpe. 


net shapes like that in black crépe 
straw with rose trimmings; and bent 
cloche shapes edged with narrow full 
frills of lace like that gray-blue straw 
with pink roses (see Figs. 3 and 4 
on page 668) are even more individual. 
Ribbon strings, short or long, one or 
two, are seen more and more fre- 
quently as the summer advances. 
Nearly all linen, cashmere, and pon- 
gee dresses for young girls, and partic- 
ularly those in the pretty foulards, are 
made up in low-necked princess or 
belted one-piece forms similar to the 
two gowns illustrated on this page,’ 
with separate guimpes of lawn or net. 
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For young girls as well as for young 
women the coat worn with such dresses 
is frequently of quite another materi- 
al, though matching the latter in color. 
Generally it is of some soft lustrous 


TWO LATE FULL-SKIRTED COSTUMES, One in gray-green tussor, the other a stole-front gown of white 
lawn with green embroidery with trimmings of pale green satin; black parasol and hat 


silk, but a bengaline coat is sometimes 
combined with a dress of tussor. 
Black Panama hats are among the 
midsummer importations, and these 
have much the appearance and texture 





of Leghorn. Perhaps the smartest of 
the very late millinery are the straws 
in red-brown (a cinnamon shade), 
which are trimmed with black. These 
hats are especially affected in combi- 





4 





2 20, —_ 


nation with: rough tussor and heavy 
linen suits. With such suits, too, the 
fashion is growing of wearing shoes 
to match them. Some shoes of the 
more brilliant colors are positive of- 
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fences in the street where they are 
most inappropriate. 

Satin charmeuse, which for a year 
has been reserved for evening dress, 
has gained an actual vogue for all 


worn. In mauve, in the new “deer” 
color, in silver and powder grays and 
blues, it is especially lovely. 

I saw a new and pleasing use of 
black velvet ribbon recently. The rib- 











TWoO SUMMER COSTUMES, One in white lawn with pale satin bands and dotted filet net, the 





other a red- 


ingote suit of biue and white coarse tussor with plain blue satin skirt and cream batiste guimpe 


sorts of dresses and coats, and even as 
trimming on crinoline hats. Bands of 
it trim chiffon cloth dresses, and thin 
sleeveless are made of it that 
match the dresses with which they are 


coats 


bon was two inches wide, laid on tulle 
with inch between the velvet 
strips, the latter formed a sleeve (of 
about the length of one on page 669), 
over a tight under-sleeve. 


spaces 
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BROWN RESTAURANT CLOAK in ninon de soie with 
plisse edge of taffeta with ravelled edge 


HIN, light, sometimes even trans- 
Z parent dinner wraps are the 
surprises of the summer, and 
this not only because of their length 


and fulness, but also because of the 
colors and materials used in them, 


which are so unusual. Here, for in- 
stance, is a wrap of bronze - colored 
ninon de soie (a silk muslin), which 
is trimmed with ruches of taffeta of 
the same color. It is lined with the 





ONE-PIECE DRESS of blue cloth with frills of blue 
net; black satin trimmings. 
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COPPER-COLORED AFTERNOON GOWN with silver 
and copper embroidery and tassels 


thinnest and palest bronze chiffon (al- 
most a cream). Another wrap of the 
same material and color was given 
wide borders of jet spangles. Again 
there are long wraps of heavily em- 
broidered white batiste sometimes 
worked with white, but as often with 
pastel or faded shades of floss. 


unlined muslin or cloth wraps; loose 
draped garments in pastel shades 
trimmed with black satin borders. 
These have a single black cabochon as 
a fastening or a long single cord and 
jet tassel. 

What all Paris is talking about is 
the new cloth called céte de cheval— 
a cloth which resembles the glossy, 
well-brushed horse’s coat, and which 
moulds the form, they say, a little 
more perfectly than any of the pre- 
vious weaves of late years. Bronze, 
old-gold, and powder blue are the three 
new favorite colors. They are using 


GOWN OF GOLDEN-BROWN SILK CASHMERE 


There is a pronounced vogue for soutached blouse of the same. 
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DRESS OF SAGE-BROWN CASHMERE with revers and 
top of sleeve of black satin. 


such colors in the new draped tunic 
suits which American tailors describe 
as “ washwoman’s tuck-ups,” but which 
Parisians speak of as “milkmaid” or 
fourragéres. The second gown shown 
on page 676 is a variety of this new 
form. 

In these “tuck-ups” the drapery 
usually falls to the knee or a little be- 
low, and all the trimming of the cos- 
tume of which it forms a part is 


centred on the “tuck-up” and waist 
portions. The costume shown on page 
676 is a gray suéde- finished satin, 
with gray'and silver band embroidery. 
The blouse is of tucked gray mousse- 
line de soie. The sash and the large 
rosette which finish the left side of the 
front are of black liberty silk. 

The type of dress that prevails over 
all others, however, is that simpler 
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Back view of the sage-brown gown showing a 
Persian silk sash with black silk fringe 
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form of the loose one-piece 
princess gown of which two 
examples are shown on pages 
672 and 676. The first is 
of powder- blue cloth, with 
net yoke and frills that per- 
fectly match it. The little 
shaped bands that outline 
the yoke are of black satin, 
which fabrie covers the but- 
tons. Gowns that almost re- 
peat this model are in light- 
colored linen to which the 
touch of black is generally 
given. There is a fancy for 
black notes on white linen 
dresses on which, too, col- 
ored embroidery sometimes 
‘mingles with the white. 

The original model of the 
second dress of this class 
(see page 676) was in navy- 
blue serge combined with 
tucked green net. The lat- 
ter forms the entire sleeve, 
with the exception of a deep 
bracelet cuff of serge. The 
buttons are also serge cov- 
ered. 

Apropos of sleeves those 
of linen coat suits are fre- 
quently finished with’a four- 
inen lace - edged lingerie or 
sheer linen hand frill which 
is particularly smart. The 
jabot worn with the suit 
(for it is almost an 
invariable accompaniment) 
should match the hand frills. 

For the afternoon ex- 
tremely fancy stocks are 
worn, of which some choice 
designs will be seen in the 
group of neckwear illus- 
trated on this page. The 
first two of the centre three 
stocks are especially repre- 
sentative of the late models. 
The first is a ecombina- 
tion of black satin and jet 


Grovp of prevailing batiste, net, and fancy neckwear and of 
belts; the newest jabots are one-sided, as seen in the lower figures 








































beaded filet. A cording of white satin 
outlines the filet motifs, and a pleating 
of lace-edged net finishes the shaped 
satin front. 

The second model is a half-mourning 
combination of black crépe and black 
tulle over white. The tulle swathes 
the top of the stock, which is com- 
pleted by a white ruching set within 
a black one. The narrow and the 
lower wide bands are of crépe, the ja- 
bot portion of white under black tulle. 
The fringe is of crinkled crépe ribbon 

Many of the very new jabot models 


LoosE PRINCESS GOWN of navy-blue serge; yoke 
and sleeves of tucked green net. 
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* AAS. 
GRAY SATIN TUNIC GOWN with black sash and 
rosette; embroidered net trimming bands 


are one-sided. The ninth and the 
eleventh figures of the group on page 
675 indicate the methods employed to 
secure this desired novel effect. The 
first of these two is of net and sheer 
linen, and is designed for wear with 
a plain blouse. One side of the front 
is of, finely pleated lace-edged net, the 
other of plainly finished linen. 




















HEARD one in a pessimistic mood 

recently declare that there was no 

longer in existence a waist that 
might properly be called inexpensive, 
which, at the same time, would satisfy 
a woman of critical tastes. I am ready 
to admit that in buying the ready- 
made article this is often true, but it 
not so always. 
If you happen into 
the right shop at 
the psychological 
moment may 
sometimes even yet 
light upon a gen- 
uine little bargain, 
say at five dollars 
or less. 


is 


you 


On the other 
hand, the separate 
waist of the mo- 


ment is not a thing 
which can be made 
up in quantities, 
for it is less a sepa- 
rate than it is a de- 


tachable garment, 
and one which in 
color at least, and 
probably in mate- 
rial, must _har- 
monize with the 
skirt and coat with 
which it is to be 
worn. In other words, it must seem 


to belong to these. Except in the case 
of the practical shirtwaist, which is 
a part of the morning, office, or out- 
ing dress, and which custom and fash- 
ion both decree must be fresh and 
white, contrasts are not permissible. 
Those authorities decree that the sepa- 
rate waist must match in some feature 
the dress of which it temporarily 


Sperxpensive Daists 


THES }—2 23m 


BLOUSE OF SATIN with embroidered filet bands 
and net yoke, and lower sleeves, tucked 


forms a part. This means that the 
garment must be made especially, and 
usually at home. Recognizing this 
necessity, merchants selling ready-to- 
wear princess and two-piece suits often 
now add to the purchase a bunch of 
the odds and ends of the cloth which 
have been trimmed from coat or skirt. 
These are often the 
means of connecting 
very different and 
actually contrasting 
materials. For ex- 
ample, a green net 
waist may be strap- 


ped with narrow 
blue cloth bands or 
with brown or tan 
ones. Blue or tan 
or brown buttons 
may be added, by 
which means the 


waist of green net 
pleasingly 
related to the brown 
or tan or blue dress 
with which it 
worn. The navy- 
blue princess dress 
shown on page 676 
illustrates such a 
combination. 

sefore pointing 
out the connection 
between the handsome and _ costly 
waists that are grouped with this 
text, a word may be said about waist 
forms which will show the feasibility 
of preparing in the summer months 
the pretty separate garments that shall 
serve for fall and winter wear. First 
there will be need for them, even 
though dress waists take on the most 
pronouncedly fixed forms; for the 


becomes 


. 
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METEORE SILK BLOUSE; self-covered 
Irish lace in yoke and lower sleeves 


buttons, 


practical coat and skirt or the prin- 
cess jumper and coat appeal too firmly 
to the common sense of the woman of 
ordinary means to be laid aside. 
Tailors all agree that waist forms 
and trimmings will not materially 
change for many months to come. 
Possibly they will not for a year. 
They will be made over tight, fitted, 
and stiffly boned linings and trimmed 
with brassiére bands, bretelles, or 
crossed draperies, and the trimming 
of the back will be as full as that of 
the front of the waists. Long shoul- 


der lines, some obliterated under fancy 
fichu-shaped draperies, will be used in 
net and thin materials; and a flat 
sleeve for all fancy waists will be 
preferred, though it is likely to take 
on various forms of trimming. 


The 





tendency for the present is to lengthen 
the waist in the front, but undoubt- 
edly a lower line all round will soon 
be adopted. The separate waist, then, 
should be made with outer materials 
amply long without allowing enough 
to be bulky. A two-inch length of 
silk, net, or crépe below the lining 
would not prove in the way if turned 
neatly in. 

Dyed laces and nets will continue 
for months to be made up in the new 
waist models. The plain meshes are 
inexpensive, and the needlewoman 
making her separate waists at home 
may endlessly diversify such nets by 
embroideries in self or other colors. 


In adding such touches, however, she 
should study and experiment with the 
colors, stitches, and fabrics now per- 
missible and observe where such em- 
broideries are placed on really fashion- 
That attractive wistaria 


able models. 
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SAGE-GREEN SATIN AND NET WAIST; flowers em- 
broidered in blue and mauve 
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crépe blouse illustrated on this page is 





an excellent guide for a waist on 
similar lines. -It is in one color only, 
but different shades are used in 
the embroideries. These include the 


é 


ror 





t gamut of wistaria, and are worked in 
\ the fashionable lightly twisted floss. 
ey Outside of the work on this fashion- } 
‘= able model the entire materials, in- {\ 
f cluding “ findings,” may be bought for (Ge 
Jf} five dollars. ie 
Ms If colored nets that match the dress KG 
<B with which the waist is to be com- \ 
pH bined are not locally obtainable the x 
A dweller in small towns or the country Le 
Ra may, with slight trouble, be independ- IS 
i ent of the local market by buying écru 6) 
‘G or white net and dyeing it. Fashion- i 
j y 
4 able dressmakers dye nearly all the £ 
} nets they combine with silk or cloth. ey 
g There is practically no waist in this '@ 


group which may not be inexpensively 
made up by applying to the work the 
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for cloth suit; black buttons 
neck and cuff edges, and scarf, and lace yoke 


BLUE SATIN WAIST 


ew 
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necessary thought and study. The 
style of the finished garment will de- 
pend less upon costly materials than 
upon an arrangement of simple ones 
on the good lines of the models her 
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shown. 

Practically all of the separate waists 
of the present are given a chemisette 
made in one with the outer waist or 
separately. The latter sort end just 
below the bust line and are finished 
with a casing through which tape is 
run. The chemisettes shown with both 
waists illustrated on page 679 are of 
this removable character. 

The two waists shown on this page 
represent types of separate garments 
which must distinctly match or con- 7 
nect with the dresses with which they 6) 
are to be worn. The first may be made “2 
in soutached net or silk or cashmere, 
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y Wis and combined with ribbon harmoniz- 

A NISTARIA CREPE BLOUSE with self-toned em- . ‘ ‘ 3 : > 

Ce broidery on the collar, and deeper shade of ribbon. ing with the principal material, which 
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must match the skirt. The latter may 
be of serge, thin homespun, or cloth. 
All sorts of thin materials are com- 
bined in such waists—crépe, louisine, 
net, and chiffon—with excellent effect ; 
and a fancy which commends itself for 
simplicity in making, at least, is the 
use of broad velvet ribbon for bretelles 
and waistband. Tiny ribbon bows, ar- 
ranged down the sleeve, as shown in 
the illustration of the crépe blouse 
model on this page are also freely used 
in other places in lieu of buttons. For 
example, the brassiére portion of the 





CREPE BLOUSE MODEL with gold ribbon bows and 
embroidered bands, net collar and cuffs 


waist is trimmed down the seams and 
around the yoke with them. Or rows 
are set down the waist after the man- 
ner of the embroidered bands in the 
erépe model. 

The sleeve trimming is perhaps the 
most important feature of the fancy 
waist, but it is also one that lends it- 
self to all sorts of economical combi- 
nations of odd materials, either in 
vertical or crosswise effects. The pan- 
elled form is the better for the stout 
arm, for the slight one horizontal di- 
visions are preferable. Sleeves sim- 
ilar to those of the météore blouse 
offer a number of suggestions for the 

BLOUSE OF EMBROIDERED NET, matching the separate wait. Silk and lace or net 
skirt; white lace yoke with gold insertion. may be combined in one sleeve. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 
suggestions received. All contributions should be very short, none exceed- 
ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


They should 


be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full, with the writer’s address. 
If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, 


printing the article. 


each must be written on a separate sheet of paper and signed. 


medical suggestions are not 


to the Editor of Harper’s 


desired. 
Bazar, Housemother’s 


The signature will not be used in 


Receipts or 
should be addressed 
Department, care of 


Contributions 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the accept- 
ance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of their 


receipt. 


After one month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





Some Ideas on Resting 

I ruink I owe my good health and sound 
nerves very largely to the fact that I have 
never in my life as teacher or as housekeeper 
stood when I could possibly sit. Standing 
while about one’s housework is often neces- 
sary, but it very often is not necessary. The 
little unnoticed strains are a greater wear 
and tear on one’s vitality than are the big 
ones. Every kitchen should contain a small 
armless rocker and a stool, the latter high 
enough to sit on and reach the ironing-board 
easily, low enough to be pushed under the 
table out of the way when not in use. 

Paring apples or potatoes and picking over 
fruit should be done while sitting in the rock- 
er, as should the bit of sewing or the reading 
of a book taken up while superintending 
something cooking on the stove which must be 
waited for. 

Another thing which has been of great val- 
ue in preserving my strength has been an 
after-breakfast rest. Breakfast over, every- 
body started off to school or business, I sit 
down or lie down on the convenient sofa with 
the morning paper for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Then I get up and attack the army of the 
day’s duties, beginning, of course, with the 
advance guard of the breakfast dishes. In 


those few minutes I have gained needed rest 

and from the paper something to think about 

while at my work. mi ED Vi 
CoL_uMBus, Onto. 


Remodelling Stock Collars 

AMATEUR dressmakers may be glad to know 
that any stock collar may be transformed into 
an attached, rolling collar, without ripping 
or making over. This I demonstrated recent- 
ly while remodelling an old shirtwaist for 
house wear. The waist was originally made 
with a separate shaped stock of the goods, the 
neck being finished with the usual narrow in- 
side band. I experimented by pinning what 
had been the upper front of the stock to the 
back of the neckband, centre to centre, so 
that the portion of the stock which had for- 
merly been in front was now the back of the 
collar. 

I then basted the stock in place, holding it 
somewhat more loosely than the neckband, 
rolled the stock over, and tried it on, to find 
that it fitted to perfection. Any stock cut 
with a curve may be made into a roll collar 
in this way, the flare which helped to fit it be- 
neath the chin being all that is necessary to 
give it the right roll when readjusted at the 
back of the neck. It may be wise to baste a 
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narrow seam in the material on the under 
side of the collar, to make it lie perfectly 
flat. M. E. S. H. 


Pontiac, MICHIGAN. 


A Portfolio for Clippings 

From a far-away Mexican hacienda it has 
oecurred to me to venture a contribution to 
your delightful department, from my own ex- 
perience. 

Every housewife has probably had a desire 
to save from the current magazines, clippings 
of designs and pictures for embroidery and 
other dainty needlework, until such time as 
they may be wanted. 

I felt the necessity so keenly that I set about 
making a portfolio for just that purpose. 
Among the cast-away books I resurrected the 
covers of a large geography held firmly to- 
gether by the original binding. I covered 
them with a cretonne in artistic 
flowered pattern of clover leaves and blossoms. 
Natural-colored linen with hand-painted cov- 
er design would be even prettier. On the in- 
side are fitted pockets into which to slip the 
small clippings. If the entire page is taken 
from a magazine it may be laid full length be- 


piece of 


tween the ample covers. 

I alsb like to keep pictures of interior deco- 
ration, house-furnishing, gardening, ete.—in 
fact, anything of general interest to a house- 
keeper. Now I have at hand a rich source of 
inspiration in many a household difficulty. 


Mexico. -. a oe 


No Bargain Counters 

Tuouau I am an inveterate bargain-hunter, 
nearly always getting exceptionally good val- 
ue for the money expended, yet I have consid- 
ered myself extravagant, in.so much as I 
bought many superfluous articles, just be- 
cause they were bargains—good value for the 
price. Now I’ve learned to both save time 
and keep away from the tempting bargain- 
counters. At rare intervals I visit the stores 
for important items, but at other times I 
shop by mail and telephone. If I see an ad- 
vertised sale of something I really want, I 
telephone or mail an order and have the goods 
charged or sent C. O. D., giving me a chance 
to inspect them before paying the delivery 
boy. If one knows good salesgirls in any of 
the departments special] attention may be re- 
ceived by calling that person to the telephone, 
though not really necessary. 

Along the same lines, I save money, time, 
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carfare, and incidental expenses by paying 

down-town bills by mail, keeping a small 

checking account at the local bank, thus sav- 

ing cost of postal orders, ete. Thus I do not 

expose myself to the many alluring pretty 

things I should see on the way. Bik. 
Cuicago,*ILuinots. 


To Make Fine Stockings Wear Longer 

Ir silk, lisle-thread, and gauze stockings are 
washed every night—or every time they are 
worn—they will wear for months without a 
hole. This can easily be done in a_ hand- 
basin, using a lather of white soap and warm 
water. Rinse thoroughly, pull into shape, 
and hang up to dry. K. E 5S. 

MonTrREAL, CANADA. 


For Dish-washing 
Asout a year ago I spent thirty-five cents 
having a handle in 
In this I place my 


for a large wire basket 
the centre of the bottom. 
dishes after washing, taking care to have ev- 
erything sidewise. 

When through with the washing part, I set 
the basket of dishes in the sink and flood 
them with very hot water. .If in a hurry | 
do not wipe them at all, but let them drain 
dry; but if I do wipe them I find them al- 
ready nearly dry, thus saving labor and 
dish-towels. I also have a ten-cent tray oh 
which I carry the basket to the pantry, so 
I ean set the dishes on the shelves without 
so much handling. H. R. 

New York Ciry. 


Keeping Dinner Warm 

Nor long ago I mother take off 
enough dinner for another member of the 
family who had been detained. With an- 
other plate to cover it, it was put in the oven 
to “keep warm,” but in reality to dry up. I 
mentioned to her my way of keeping dinner 
for the late-comer, and she was so grateful for 
thought of the 


Saw a 


the suggestion that I some 
readers of Harper’s Bazar would like to 
also. I have found “ Housemother’s 


” of great benefit to me, and wish to 


know 
Problems 
lend a hand. 

A saucepan filled full of 
water is put on the stove, and a dinner-plate 


nearly boiling 
containing the vegetables is placed over it; 
a pan covered over the plate will keep in the 
For hours the dinner may be kept 


E. L. M. A. 


steam. 
steaming hot and palatable. 
Sr. Joun, New Brunswick. 
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Burning String in the Sick-Room 

MonrTus spent in a sick-room have taught 
me many things for the comfort of an in- 
valid, one of the simplest and most effective 
of which is burning a string to purify the 
atmosphere. 

Take a soft string and stick it with a pin 
to the back of a chair; after lighting, blow 
it out gently, leaving the tiny spark, which 
will ereate smoke enough to make a decided 
difference in the atmosphere. S. M. K. 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


A Way to Alter Skirts 
ENDEAVORING to find, without ripping, a way 
to alter skirts that had become too large in 
the waist (which their being 
pinned in many places to prevent their drop- 
ping below the belt), I hit upon the following 


necessitated 


device: 

My ss skirt 
wished it twenty-five. 

After quartering the band, and marking 
each quarter with a pin, I took a large needle 
and some wrapping-string and ran it in the 
waistband with the short stitch on the right 
side and a longer stitch, not coming through; 
at each quarter I drew it up a little, making 
the first measure six and a quarter inches, the 
next twelve and a half, ete. The fulness thus 
equally distributed was not perceptible, and 
the skirt fitted as well as when first made. 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. S. M. K. 


was twenty-six inches and I 


Saving. Pennies 

Ir may sound surprising to say that since 
we have been married my husband and I have 
not spent a but it is true—literally. 
Every penny we happen to get is put away 
until we have one or more hundred. Then 
we spend them for some “ treat.” Sometimes 
it is a pair of silk stockings, unusually fine 
slippers, some new gloves, a print of a favor- 
ite picture, lecture or theatre tickets, flowers 
or books. Always it is a “ luxury ”—some- 
thing which otherwise we would not think 
we could afford. To make my accounts bal- 
ance a nineteen-cent article is put down at 
twenty—the multiples of five making the 
adding of columns less difficult for my not 
overly mathematical brain! 

Until you try to collect pennies you have no 
idea how few you get. It often takes us two 
or three months to get the Sum we need, and 
all that time we have the fun of changing 
our minds a dozen times. At times there is 


eent; 
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an exciting finish if we neéd just a few more 
cents to be ready for a certain date. Then I 
suspect my husband buys a paper in- 
stead of the usual two-cent kind, and I know 
| have gone half a mile out of my way to 
box of instead of 
twenty cents. 


penny 


get a cocoa at eighteen 
Try saving your pennies and 
see how much fun you will find in it. 


Newport, Ruope Istanp. L. G. H. 


To Keep Bobby’s Belt in Place 

THE ceaseless activity of a small boy makes 
a Russian blouse, or, in fact, any dress neces- 
sitating a leather belt, a distracted-looking 
thing. The belt is never in its place. The 
dip in front allows the skirt of the blouse to 
easily slip over the belt and there it remains 
a constant menace to the mother who hopes at 
least for a semblance of her 
child’s dress. 

This difficulty can be 
two vertical buttonholes, one-quarter of an 


neatness in 
easily remedied by 


inch apart, being made in the blouse at the 
exact place where the buckle of the belt is 
intended to be. 3efore fastening the belt 
put the tongue of the buckle through these 
buttonholes. This makes a secure and in- 
visible lock that baffles the most active young- 
ster. M. A. B. 
LANCASTER, OHIO. 


Polished Tables 

I am frequently asked how I keep my table 
polished so beautifully. After meal 
when the bare table is used I wring a soft 
cloth out of very cold water and go over the 
table top quickly (that the varnish may not 
be injured) to remove spots made during the 
meal, and then rub thoroughly dry with a 
soft cheese-cloth to polish. About 
three months I use a little good polish, fol- 
lowing directions, and so get results 
with very little trouble. 

When I began to use the bare table for 
supper it was much marred and scratched. 
[ first polished it with a good furniture pol- 
ish, and with the above treatment it has im- 
proved all the time till now it is beautifully 
polished. E. W. W. 


PouGHKEEPSIE, NEw 
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YorkK. 


Concerning Small Change 
As the head of a house in a large family 
I found much of my time was taken up run- 
ning up and down stairs in search of small 
change. For instance, once a week we pay 
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at the door the boy who brings the daily 
paper, and I had to look up the money or 
remember to leave it for him if I went out. 
A man comes to the door with fruit, and if I 
had not my purse with me, as in these pocket- 
less days is often the case, I had to go up- 
stairs after some change. An express pack- 
age arrived and again I had to look up money 
to pay for it. 

It was such a constant interruption that I 
formed the plan of giving the waitress, from 
time to time, a dollar in change. I also gave 
her a small blank-book in which to set down 
her expenditures. It works like a charm. The 
paper boy is never forgotten. The maid signs 
for the express package and pays for it. Fruit 
is bought when needed, and all without dis- 
turbing me. When the maid is out of money 
she brings me her book to look over, and I 
give her more. 

It also works well as far as the maid is 
concerned, as it not only saves her steps, but 
gives her a feeling of importance and a cer- 
tainty of being trusted, and in consequence 
she takes a more personal interest in the 
household. E. D. S. 

New Lonpon, ConNECTICUT. 


First Aid in Letter-writing 

THERE are doubtless many busy women like 
myself who have numerous friends and rela- 
tions living at a distance with whom they 
are expected to keep up a correspondence. I 
used to be so tired when I finally found time 
for letter-writing that I could searcely think 
of anything to write about. Now I keep a 
pad and pencil lying in a convenient place, 
and while about my work if something sug- 
gests itself to me I jot down a word or two 
—enough to bring it back to my mind when 
I am ready to write. 

The result is that instead of just a greet- 
ing and an adieu with comment on the weath- 
er and the health of the family spread over 
the space between, my friends receive bright 
newsy letters and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have not sent out an epistle 
that I am ashamed of, but the kind I should 
wish to receive myself, which is the real test 
in this.as in many other things. J. P. 

New Lexineton, Onto. 


Re-covering Card-Tables 
WHEN card-tables become soiled or moth- 
eaten, try covering them with figured silk- 
oline in a dark color and quiet pattern, a 
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conventional design in green being preferable. 
The material is slippery, and the players will 
prefer it to cheese-cloth, beside the fact that 
it will remain fresh much longer. If some 
amateur carpenter in the family can remove 
the wooden frame, and apply a new cover ex- 
actly as the baize was used, try a green and 
brown denim, and your table will be prettier 
and more durable than when new, at a cost 
of fifteen cents. E. M. 
BROOKLYN. 


A Sewing Hint 

In sewing on the machine, just before the 
spool on the spindle gives out, remove it, put 
a new spool on, and tie the ends together 
with a small, very tight knot. Now unthread 
the needle and pull the end of thread till the 
knot reaches the eye. Break the thread, re- 
thread the needle, and you are ready to go 
on sewing. 

I find that the time saved by this method 
of rethreading more than offsets the bit of 
thread lost, and the end I use for basting. 

RaveiaH, Nortu Caro.ina. A. S. 


A Machine Cozy 

THE busy housekeeper who has to do her 
sewing at odd moments may find this idea a 
help. 

As every one knows, to leave the sewing- 
machine open to dust and the weather is 
ruinous, yet, on the other hand, it is a great 
deal of trouble to drop the head and lift it 
every time a few stitches must be taken. So 
I have devised the plan of making a padded 
“cozy,” just as the “ tea-cozies”” are made. 

This fits snugly over the head of the ma- 
chine, is easily removed and easily replaced, 
and keeps the machine in a perfectly clean 
condition. M. F. McG. 

3aTON Rouae, Loutstana. 


Trimming Her Own Hats 
As I was never taught to sew, I was filled 
with despair when change in fortunes made 
it necessary for me to trim my own hats or 
go without hats. I studied the millinery win- 
dows, then practised, alternating between 
hope and despair, as I trimmed and ripped 
up. Gradually I found I was improving, and 
I practised the arts of renewing velvet and 
ribbon from piece-boxes or from discarded 
hats, which also furnished buckles and faded 
flowers. The latter were touched up with 

tube oil-paints mixed with gasoline. 
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Later I learned to buy end-of-the-season 
shapes and flowers at department stores, for 
a fraction of their value, which, after being 
trimmed according to the demands of the en- 
suing season, were decidedly pretty. Judi- 
cious purchases of maline and other materi- 
als, velvet and ribbon, at sale prices have 
later come into use. Best of all, one achieves 
the result of framing one’s own face, general- 
ly speaking, better than the milliner. I have 
had endless fun, and variety of hats for ev- 
ery gown, not otherwise possible, and these 
have cost the absurd sums of fifty cents and 
dollar. Some friends, encouraged by 
my enthusiasm, have availed themselves of 
courses offered by Y. W. C. A. and high 
school with like happy results, and have 
achieved success in a much shorter time than 
I did, because of my unskilled fingers and 
lack of instruction. R. H. B. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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Modelling as Play 

NoruHING is so dear to a childish heart as 
modelling. Clay is not easily obtained, nei- 
ther is it hygienic, so I make my own clay. 

Tear a quantity of newspapers into bits. 
Pour boiling water over them and let the mass 
soak for several hours. Mix this pulp well, 
and add a little flour paste; a few trials will 
enable one to judge of its proper consistency. 
Give the child a portion of this on his little 
table, and teach him to use it like clay and 
mould it into birds, animal figures, or even 
mud pies. When dry, paint the objects for 
him with water-colors. 

Much depends upon keeping a convalescent 
child contented and interested, and this helps 
enormously. E. G. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 


Helping Children to be Orderly 

FinpinG that my children were getting very 
careless in leaving gloves, ribbons, sweaters, 
ete., lying around the house, knowing that 
“mother” would pick them up, I started a 
little reform which has worked splendidly. 

For every article found out of its place, the 
one who left it there is fined five minutes— 
that is, has to go to bed five minutes earlier. 
That is much harder than it would be to pay 
five cents. A paper is pinned up in a con- 
venient place for each child, and on it each 
day is written a list of the articles found out 
of place and where found. Besides being a 
great help to the mother, it teaches the chil- 
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dren habits of good order which I hope they 

will not lose in later years. H. J. F. 
Watertown, Soutn Dakora. 


Children and Closed Doors 

Peruaps it is due to my English blood, but 
I confess I am shocked at the way little Amer- 
icans rush into rooms without knocking at 
the door. If your children have this dread- 
ful habit I would advise you to invest in one 
of those dainty little knockers of oxidized 
silver and put it on the guest-chamber door 
and insist that your guest be protected from 
untimely raids. 

I teach my baby son to knock at papa’s study 
door and wait for the word of admittance. I 
also knock myself before entering my ten- 
year-old daughter’s chamber. Let us exact 
reverence from the little people and in turn 
pay it back to them. D. M. 

CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bleaching Old Straw Hats 

FREQUENTLY men’s and boy’s old straw hats 
are in good condition, and might be used 
again if they were not soiled and discolored. 
To bleach them, first brush all dust from the 
hat. Then take flowers of sulphur and water, 
make a paste—not too thick—about the right 
consistency to spread well. Spread on the 
hat until all exposed part is covered. Place 
in the sun until dry, then brush it until sul- 
phur is removed. Be sure your eyes are pro- 
tected while brushing the sulphur off. I 
bleached two children’s sailor hats that were 
so badly discolored as to seem unfit for use. 
They came out of the clean and 
white, almost as good as new. 
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Keep Water in the Register 

A pait of water hung in the register makes 
a better heat than the perfectly dry heat of a 
furnace. This is especially true if plants are 
kept, and it is also good for the room in which 
the piano is kept, as it prevents the strings 
from becoming too dry and so keeps them in 
better tune. 

Lay a piece of lath the right length across 
the opening of the pipe, having removed the 
register, and hang the pail of water over this. 
It will need to be filled every day or two, ac- 
cording to the size of the pail, and the result 
is sure to be pleasant. M. D. 

Mount Carro.i, ILurvors. 
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OU were two years in France. What 

interested you most there? What did 

you see which you wished to bring 
back and incorporate in America—anything ? 
Did the older civilization make you feel that 
we were crude and had much to learn? Did 
you find a charm lacking here?” 

I had been back long enough, when this 
question was asked, to have had my varied 
impressions solidified and clarified by dis- 
tance and by comparison, and I unhesita- 
tingly answered, 

“ The French children, and our children un- 
der French influence, interested me more than 
anything I saw in France.” 

The French children I found irresistibly 
fascinating. The little children of the poor, 
the wealthier babies in the arms of their 
quaintly dressed nurses, the school children, 
the little Parisians, the dear, quaint peasant 
babies in Brittany—everywhere in France 
the children lent an indescribable charm and 
beauty to the surroundings. 

The first thing which I noticed was the har- 
monious fashion in which they were dressed. 
The children I met upon the streets were al- 
most in a uniform, but such a charming, 
quaint little style of dress—dark eolored, but 
so graceful in style that instead of having a 
sombre effect the piquancy and 
childhood seemed emphasized by it. On rainy 
days the little hooded capes, with the hood 
drawn up over the heads of the boys and girls, 
were very charming. One wonders who de- 


grace of 
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signed these costumes. An artist once con- 
fided to me that he believed Michel Angelo 
must have designed the universally becoming 
and artistic habit of the Catholic sisters, and 
I had the same feeling that only some mas- 
ter artist could have designed anything at 
once so simple and so perfect as the street 
dress of the French children. 

The uniformity of dress gave very much 
the same picturesqueness to the children that 
the peasant dress did to the peasants of 
srittany. I wished that some such beauti- 
ful fashion might be adopted in our country. 
I saw none of the garish coloring, the made- 
over finery, the motley, ill-assorted collection 
of clothing which the poor children of Eng- 
land wear so often. I wondered if the gentle, 
sweet manners of the little children of France 
did not owe a great deal to this fashion of all 
of the children dressing so much alike for 
the street, for the school, and for all but the 
individual social times when the outer world 
not How many heartaches, 
much pain, must have 
I wondered if this were not much 


was admitted. 
how 
avoided! 


deeper and more important than I at first 


useless been 


realized. This. courtesy—did it not have a 
very deep-seated hold upon the people as a 
people? Was it not the most vital thing 
about the influence of France upon the 
world? I found an appeal to the chivalry, 
to the grace of manner, to courtesy, never 


made in vain in France from tlie top to the 
bottom of society. One day, while making 
some sketches in the street, I was surrounded 
by a number of interested children; they kept 
dancing. in front of me in their enthusiasm, 
getting finally very much in my way. I 
addressed a little fellow, who seemed to be a 
ringleader, saying, “ Ilélas! ot est votre po- 
litesse francaise?” He looked at me, then, 
with a mocking little grin; he planted him- 
self in front of me, flapping his arms in a 
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clever way like wings, shrilly shouting, “ Oh, 
Yankee doodle doo!” I was thoroughly sur- 
prised and amused when he dramatically 
pulled his cap over his eyes, pulled up his 
cape collar, and folded his arms, becoming 
an absurd but unmistakable image of the 
“Little Corporal,” as with bent brows he ad- 


dressed his comrades: “ Boys, she is right. 
Fall in line! Face! March! Fall back! 


The French do know how to be polite.” The 
boys all marched behind me, and not once did 
one boy again forget and obstruct the view. 

I found that English was taught in the 
public schools of France, and many a street 
gamin surprised me with very fine English. 
The children of France are all taught great 
reverence for old people. One of my pleas- 
antest memory-pictures of Versailles is a 
group of little children playing blind-man’s 
buff with a very aged man; their gentleness 
and the tender way they really protected and 
watched over him showed a beautiful unsel- 
fish training. 

French children all to have a 
keen dramatic sense. I enjoyed 


seem very 


watching their games. Two lit- 
tle children, Henri and An- 


toinette, after having gone to 
the Hippodrome, for days acted 


out the different things they 
had seen; Antoinette prefer- 
ably dying at the stake as 


Jeanne d’Are with a dramatic 
force and appreciation which 
were surprising in so young 
a child. In their plays they 
seemed to me to have a greater 
feeling for the ensemble than 
our children. While An- 
toinette taking the 
star part, she was very critical 
about the acting of the chil- 
dren who represented the popu- 
lace. The whole picture must 
be in keeping; so it also seem- 
ed to me the children consid- 


enjoyed 


ered the family as a whole. 
One week we had a boy of 
eight posing for the art 
school; he was so young for 
the work that I felt sorry for 
him, and one day during the 
rest period I went over and 


dropped a number of pieces of 
candy into his little hands; his 


head drooped over them, and, on RAINY 
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to my surprise, he began to count slowly 
and carefully, “ One, two, three, four,” and 
finally he lifted his shining eyes to mine 
eagerly, exclaiming, “ Ah! but mademoiselle 
is a good counter!—there are just eight of 
us.” Eight in the family. I found that two 
of the eight were the old grandfather and 
grandmother. To eat the candy himself 
would never have entered Henri’s generous, 
loyal little soul. He was one of the important 
money-making members of the very poor little 
household. Later on, his little sister of three 
posed for a picture. I found her very restless, 
even for that age, and when I questioned 
the older sister who had come with her, I 
found, to my horror, that that baby had al- 
ready posed all the morning! I gave her a 
doll and a stick of candy and decided I would 
draw a sleeping baby. 

Henri felt a keen personal pride in the pic- 
tures where he helped by posing, and I found 
myself doing better work in order to spare 
Henri’s feelings in the matter than all the 
clever sarcastic comments of the famous mas- 


THE LITTLE HOODED CAPES WERE CHARMING. 
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summit has really no truer 
place in the Universal Build- 
ing than the tiny stones 
which cluster round the huge 
stones in the foundation. 
This harmony and content, 
this wonderful patience, 
struck me everywhere in 
France. Little Henri believes 
he is helping art, and art is 
considered as a high and no- 
ble thing in France. The ar- 
tist’s coat may be ragged, he 
may not have enough to eat; 
but he is “an artist,” and to 
him France gives her best. 
Do we do as much? 

I wondered how much of 
the charm of the French 
children came from. their 
training, from outside in- 
fluence, and not from _he- 
redity, from the language, 
from the manners, and I 
watched with great interest 
the result upon several chil- 
dren—born of American par- 
ents—of French influences, 
beginning at birth, so that 
their first impressions were 








BABIES IN THE ARMS OF QUAINTLY DRESSED NURSES. 


ter could call out. Henri tried every method 
with me; flattery of the most seductive sort; 
gentle, very gentle sarcasm; grief unfeigned 
when his views and mine failed to harmon- 
ize with the master’s. Poor little man! A 
hard life seemed to stretch before him, for a 
model is not well equipped for any other 
walk of life and posing is hard work and very 
poorly paid for in France. The only bright 
rays I could see in the rather gray little study 
was the attitude of mind toward his work 
which Henri took and which seemed to me 
an attitude of mind common to the French 
children. He felt himself an important part 
of the whole, and here came a very noticeable 
distinction between our children and the 
French. Our children are too apt to think 
that they are the whole or at least the impor- 
tant part; the little French children, on the 
other hand, always look up to the older, to 
the more learned; they are not assertive, 
neither are they too humble-minded; they 
seem to realize that the gilded ball at the 





French. The result was so 
charming in every case that 

° I should think every mother 
who could would have a French nurse for her 
baby. All of these children showed a great 
appreciation of the choice of words and of 
modulation. As soon as they realized that 
they were American children they all learned 
English very rapidly. One, a boy, showed 
funny and very real indignation when he 
discovered that he was not speaking his own 
language; he carefully learned every Eng- 
lish word that he could; he regarded each new 
word as a distinct acquisition; he absolute- 
ly refused to speak French to any one but 
his French nurse, who pretended to be un- 
able to learn a word of English. 

I knew a little girl who had spent the first 
two years of her life in France, hearing and 
speaking French continually; when she came 
back to America she learned English words 
with great rapidity; her choice of words was 
remarkable; she picked up some abbreviations 
and slang words from the neighboring young 
people, but she herself dropped them as she 
went on acquiring a larger vocabulary. If I 


i 
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were imagining this child I should be afraid 
to write this statement for fear of exag- 
geration or of representing her as a little 
prig; she is a wonderful baby, and, although 
her careful daintiness of selection is pre- 
cocious, it is so entirely unconscious that it 
is devoid of any affectation or conceit of any 
sort. Her graciousness is fascinating, and 
while much of her charm of manner may be 
and undoubtedly is individual, yet she owes 
much, I believe, to the gracious sweetness of 
manner in her French nurses. One day this 
child asked her uncle for paper; he gave it 
to her; then she asked for a pencil; getting 
it, she turned with a beguiling smile to him, 
saying, “J’écris une lettre 4 Uncle George.” 
She pretended to write, puckering her tiny 
brow and carefully forming each imaginary 
word; when she finished she paused, then 
lifted it to her lips, kissed it lightly, and 
presented it to her uncle with the air of a 
gracious little princess. She 


with the child, the delightful intimacy 
and play between the teacher and pupil, 
between the nurse and child, never ceased 
to delight my esthetic as well as my prac- 
tical point of view. The bonne never loses 
sight of the class distinction; there is no 
danger with her that “intimacy will breed 
contempt ”; there is a fine, beautiful courtesy 
in her service, and she exacts by a noblesse 
oblige a responding courtesy of services re- 
ceived graciously. The attention paid to 
table manners, to daintiness of personal care, 
to the training of the voice, the cultivation of 
gentleness of thought, is invaluable, it seems 
to me. 

I do not know of any country where charm 
of manner is so vital a part of the whole 
life. Possibly this attention to the appear- 
ance, to the technique, is too important to 
the French. Our art students who go to 
France for inspiration find that the spirit is 





was just two years old, fF 
yet she will never learn a 
more finished manner; the 
play, the grace of the fash- 
ion of doing simple things, 
is a part of her, and is due 
largely to the training of a 
country where the manner of 
doing a thing is so vital. In 
America what might. we not 
attain if to our doing we 
added the grace of the French 
as to the manner of doing! 
In the American children 
educated in France or with 
French nurses I have also ob- 
served a patience, a gentle 
reserve. All of these chil- 
dren had been taught to ob- 
serve quietly; when they did 
express emotion it was apt to 
be dramatic, and they talked 
with their whole bodies. I 
particularly noticed the use 
of the hand as a means of 
expression; the pose of the 
body; the acting out of the 
idea they were expressing, 
but before this expression 
came the concentration and 
observation. IT heard so often 
the bonne’s gentle, “ Re- 














gardez! Regardez!” The 
camaraderie of the bonne 


THE FRENCH CHILDREN ARE IRRESISTIBLY CHARMING. 
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often lost in the matter, that a weak thing careful finish, a nicety of touch and of choice, 
well painted often stands ahead of strength then hurried them home before they mistook 


rudely presented. the means for the end, the dress for the body, 


It seems to me that if, instead of sending so that when they had things they wanted 
our young people to France as a finishing to say, they would have the words at their 
school, we sent them when beginning to learn command, they would not be bothered by tech- 
the technique, the way of doing things with a nique. I found this very true of painting. 


TRINITY 
BY ELIA W. PEATTIE 


We took no thought, dear Love, we took no thought! 
We only knew our summer-time was come 
The birds were nesting, orchards were abloom, 
And joy burned in us like a holy flame. 

And now, behold our little miracle! 

Our shining star, come to us wondrously 

From out the farther dark! Our mystery, 

Too soft and sweet to be called anything 

Or miracle or mystery—but just 

Our babe! 


Our own—yet not our own! 


A gift, uncomprehendingly to prize! 

His laughter, bright as sunshine on a wave 

Sets our whole world ashimmer, and his dreams, 

Darkening his liquid eyes, are drawn, I think, 

From those deep cisterns of our secret prayers, 

Which we have strangely hidden, each from each. 
And yet, at times, his pretty whimsy-thoughts 
Shut soft the door on us and close us out! 
We clasp him close and probe his lips for sweets— 
Great, greedy bees upon a tender flower— 
Yet cannot reach the little sacred self 
That, like a god, is shrined in his bright shell. 


Ah, Love, ah, Love, let us not call him ours! 
Let us confess he cannot wonder more 
At the amazing world than we at him. 
—How can we voice our awe-in-gratitude— : 
Our poignant heart of sorrow-in-delight ? 
Silence indeed is best! Look deep, dear one, 
In his sweet eyes and learn there what you may— 
That love is service; yes, and mystery; 
And in this lovely, worldless babe we hold 


Is hidden safe the secret of the world. 


















N reading the various articles written 

about the cost of a woman’s wardrobe, it 

is surprising to note the difference. After 
carefully studying and comparing them, I 
find that the difference is great if 
time is given a value. To be quite fair this 
must be done. Also bargains must be elimi- 
nated, and presents given a fair valuation 
if the present is a needed article which other- 
wise would have been bought. 

Taking H. W. F. in the February Bazar 
as an example, she evidently has an abun- 
dance of spare time which she can give to 
the replenishing of her wardrobe as to both 
bargains and sewing. Bargains, however, are 
not for every one. A clerk going to work 
early, with a scant hour for luncheon, and a 
quitting-time which coincides with the closing 
hour of the other stores, stands small chance 
to find them unless they happen to be in her 
own store. The busy housekeeper with small 
children must hire somebody to stay with them 
while she shops. If she saves a few dollars, 
after hours of very hard bargain-hunting, she 
generally finds that car fare, luncheon, and 
money paid to help wipe away what she saved 
on the garment. Besides, her routine work 
finds her tired and cross from the rush and 
hurry and nerve-racking search for a bar- 
gain. 

Then it is not always possible to defer 
buying a suit or hat until such time as they 
are reduced. A few women may be able to 
foresee in January or February what they 
will need in September, but most of them are 
compelled to buy when the necessity for the 
article arises. 

If garments are made at home the time 
spent on them has a value, not the value the 


not so 
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maker might put on it, but such a value as 
a sewing-woman would give it. A shirtwaist 
of which the material costs $1.25 would be 
actually worth $2.50 if the sewing value is 
added to it. Even the simplest dress must 
have from $5 to $6.25 added to the cost of 
the material. 

If you need a corset-cover and are given 
one, its cost must be counted just as surely 
as if you had taken the money for it out of 
your own pocket. 

It is unfair to the other women not to take 
these things into consideration. Most of 
them are trying to dress on just as little as 
possible, and sometimes fathers and husbands 
read these articles, and they may wonder, 
“Tf H. W. F. can dress on less than one hun- 
dred why not my daughter or wife?” 

In adding up the items in H. W. F.’s 
estimate, I find that it probably goes higher 


than she thinks. Her positive list of hats, 
suit, rose organdie, corsets, shoes, slippers, 


gloves, $66.49. The 
other—made up of garments where no quan- 
tity is given—is hard to estimate, but count- 
ing each article once it figures up to $11.47. 
As most of them have to be supplied at least 
twice, and as a good bit is then only ma- 


stockings, goes up to 


terial and not made up, we can safely assume 
that she has figured a bit too close. 

Of course these lists must be average. The 
woman who can spend her whole time and 
thought on her wardrobe is rare, and should 
be considered as a wage-earner, as she is sav- 
ing for somebody the money which otherwise 
would be spent; and this money has an eco- 
nomic value in that problem which we are 
trying to solve, namely, the cost of a woman’s 
wardrobe. 
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HY should nerves be tried and tem- 
\W pers ruffled by little irritating habits 

that can be conquered with so lit- 
tle comparative effort? We all have them, 
either consciously or unconsciously, generally 
unconsciously be it said to our credit. The 
picture of our struggles to show patient for- 
bearance in overlooking them in our friends 
and relatives, while at the same time they 
are waging a similar struggle for forbearance 
toward us, would be amusing if we were not 
all in it; all cherishing a proud self-satis- 
faction in our own good manners, blithely 
unconscious of the tests to which we are put- 
ting those of others. 

We may not have been utterly neglected; 
our devoted families may have mentioned a 
few peculiarities that caused them slight ir- 
ritation at times, but families are so prone 
to be frankly critical! To us the peculiari- 
ties mentioned have seemed so small-and un- 
important that it has not occurred to us 
that any one else has even noticed them; 
certainly not to be irritated by them, or to 
consider us less attractive on account of 
them. Since we are not guilty of the same 
annoying habits as Mary Jones, nor yet those 
of Frances Smith, we consider ourselves im- 
mune. We are not, any one of us. While 
rightly showing courteous forbearance toward 
others, we had best pay attention to the fam- 
ily criticisms and practise a little self-control 
on ourselves. The things are small, very 
small; the more ignominy that we have al- 
lowed any of them to conquer us. They are 
not worthy the dignity of being condoned 
as a part of our individuality. Small they 
are, but how small do they seem when, with 
nerves on edge, we watch and listen for them 
in others, much against our wills, to be sure, 
but with ever-increasing inward irritation. 

If we cannot trust to family criticisms let 
us turn to a loyal and sympathetic intimate 
friend, who is no friend at all if she does 
not love us enough to tell us a few uncom- 
fortable facts when requested, not in a critic- 
al spirit nor in public, but in private in the 
name of friendship. Let her cease selfishly 
polishing her manners on us once in a while, 


and help us to destroy the means for similar 
polishing from others. She must not be en- 
couraged to turn the friendly warning into 
nagging, but an inclination that way may 
usually be sweetly restrained by offering to 
make the reformation mutual. 

To begin with some of the smallest habits, 
which are also, alas! most irritating, do you 
play abstracted tattoos on the arm of your 
chair while others are trying to read, or upon 
the card-table when you are puzzling over a 
diffeult play? A pleasant accompaniment to 
your own thoughts, but what of the others? 
When you are ready to rest from your day’s 


labors, do you love to sit in a rocker and 
rock, creating a rhythmic motion and too 


frequently a rhythmic squeak from a creak- 
ing board that is omnipresent? You are so 
tired that no one wishes to speak about it, 
but why not at least select another spot? 
When you are hurrying about your work, 
do you jar everything in the room and knock 
carelessly against all protruding corners of 
the furniture? Possibly you also hum to 
yourself monotonously and very much off the 
key. Do your shoes squeak and your heels 
click? Do you slam doors, instead of closing 
them quietly, or leave a few of them sadly 
needing oil for weeks at a time? When you 
are sitting reading in a room, or even talk- 
ing, do you keep your feet and hands quiet, 
your entire body, in fact, or do you change 
position every few minutes and finger a 
paper-cutter, magazine, or anything within 
reach ? 

When one approaches the subject of table 
manners criticism becomes exceedingly dif- 
ficult, because we all think that we have been 
properly trained and are very sensitive about 
the subject. We would probably unanimous- 
ly refuse to believe that we suck in our soup, 
tea, or coffee, that we allow our teeth to grate 
over forks or spoons as the food enters our 
mouths, or that we forget and talk with our 
mouths full of food. None of us do it, of 
course; but we have sat at the table with 
those who do. When our nerves have been 
particularly on edge we have been acutely 
conscious that these same people make more 
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noise than is necessary cutting food on their 
plates, or allow: forks and spoons to fall 
on the plates instead of laying them down 
noiselessly. Getting even a little more per- 
sonal, there are some of us who have formed 
a nervous habit of clearing the throat quite 
unnecessarily and with an irritating regu- 
larity; others who have a nervous hacking 
cough; and still others, alas! who have not 
yet overcome entirely the childish habit of 
snuffing. Then there are the loud high- 
pitched voices that we Americans must con- 
stantly try to restrain and train. 

If we could only learn to be quiet, abso- 
lutely quiet when we are supposed to be 
quiet, without motion or sound, faces quiet, 
hands quiet, feet quiet; if everything that 
we do could be done as noiselessly as pos- 
sible without an unnecessary sound or move- 
ment! The movement to restrain noises 
should begin at home rather than abroad; 
better innumerable bells and whistles out- 
side than slamming doors, creaking shoes, 
or shrill voices inside. We need the training 
given by constant attendance in a sick-room. 
What a relief it would be to tired nerves 
if a general reformation of this kind took 
place! If we could learn to listen to our- 
selves as to others! 

Quite apart from the peculiarities that ir- 
ritate our ears, and through them our nerves, 
are those that offend our esthetic sensibili- 
ties; carelessness in dress; a habit of wearing 
mussed shirtwaists and linen collars a day 
too long; of forgetting to fasten up a placket; 
of wearing belts so loose that safety-pins sag 
beneath; of neglecting to polish one’s shoes; 
or of failing to consider the arrangement of 
the hair of any importance whatever if it is 
only combed and up. Things of this kind 
have frequently been a severe test to old 
friendship, and are still more frequently the 
means of preventing new ones. We have all 
heard remarks of this kind: “If she didn’t 
always look so untidy I could like her,” “I 
fell in love with her immaculate trimness 
and neatness,” or, “I could never like a girl 
who neglects her nails as she does,” versus 
“T can never forget those well-kept hands of 
hers.” 

We all remember the little things in a 
most alarming way. We may try to make 
our appreciation of the soul obliterate all 
the peculiarities that we do not like, but the 
little things cling to our memories. 

There are those who irritate us with a 
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repetition of a few careless slips in their use 
of the English language; they may be gram- 
matical errors, colloquialisms, slang phrases 
or words, peculiarities in pronunciation, or 
a manner of drawling out the words or flat- 
tening them. It may be the repetition of a 
single phrase, such as “You know,” used 
over and over during a conversation. We 
catch ourselves losing the thread of the story 
in the fascination of counting the times and 
watching for the next one. “ Listen” is one 
of the favorite words now used in this way. 
It occurs in some people’s conversation over 
and over absolutely without cause. We are, 
most of us, like parrots in our adaptation to 
our own use of phrases and words frequently 
heard, whether wrong or right, not alone 
slang or colloquialisms or the catch words 
heard at the latest play, but errors in gram- 
mar and pronunciation, errors contrary to 
all our training and education. Why we 
should do it is a mystery, but it seems to 
be one of the weaknesses of human nature. 
Even the college-educated woman must 
guard her accent and pronunciation when 
exposed to a colloquial atmosphere for long. 

Then there are the habits of curiosity, 
fussiness, and criticism. Most of them are 
mere habits at first; but, indulged in without 
restraint, there is danger that they may be- 
come fixed characteristics. Are we allowing 
ourselves to ask endless questions about lit- 
tle things, and to show an inconsiderate in- 
quisitiveness about the actions of our friends 
and families? Are we creating an atmos- 
phere of criticism in which none of those 
we care for can do anything right either for 
themselves or for us, or are we yielding to 
that temptation of advancing years to worry 
and fuss over small things? Are we getting 
into the habit of gossiping and saying un- 
kind things instead of kind things, or are 
we allowing our faces to fall into lines of 
depression and discontent? In other words, 
are we becoming selfish, inconsiderate, tact- 
less, and small, all as a result of yielding to 
impulse in the beginning, forming a habit 
unconsciously and having no kind but firm 
friend to restore our perspective and reveal 
us to ourselves before it is too late? We can 
lay much of it to nerves, but let us not for- 
get the nerves of the rest of humanity. We 
have no right to relieve ours on them. It 
is a relief to beat a tattoo on the table, it 
is a relief to criticise, it is a relief to be 


cross, but it is not fair play. 
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BY THE WORLD’S 
T Simpson’s in the Strand, a restaurant 
known to generations of Americans, 
good old English fare is always to be 


found. The management prides itself upon 


the roast beef of old England, lamb when 
it is in season, sucking pigs, veal, sad- 
dle of mutton, and other dishes especially 


British. 

Simpson’s enjoys what must be 
unique, the privilege of the services of a cook 
who has been in the management’s employ 
since Easter Sunday, 1867. In other words, 
Mr. Thomas Davey can boast that he has 
ruled the kitchen at Simpson’s for forty-two 
years this Easter. 

It is not surprising to know that the “ King 
of Roasters” has often sent a thousand 
pounds of meat to table in a single day. Yet 
it may be added that he abstains from beef, 
as a rule, declaring it to be trying to one of 
rheumatic tendencies. 

When Mr. Davey does indulge in a slice 
he follows it with a dose of spirits of horse- 
radish, which he declares to be an excellent 
antidote to the roast beef of old England, for 
those whom it does not exactly suit. 

The following receipts are among those 
which have become famous under Mr. Davey’s 
rule: 


almost 


THE THE JOINT 


From half an hour to an hour before you 
begin to roast prepare the fire by putting ¢ 
few coals on, which will be sufficiently light- 
ed by the time you wish to make use of your 


ROASTING OF 


fire. Never put meat down to a burned-up 
fire. If you can possibly do so, place the 
joint at a considerable distance and allow a 


little more time. 

Preserve the fat by covering it with paper 
(sold for this purpose and called “kitchen 
paper ”), and tie it on with fine twine. Pins 
and skewers can by no means be allowed; 
they are so many taps to let out the gravy. 
Every good cook knows the advantage of 
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CHEFS 


NOTED 


slow roasting is equally 


slow boiling, 
important. 

It is difficult to give any specific 
time, but if your fire is made as before di 
rected, and your meat-sereen sufficiently 
large to guard what you are roasting 
a current of air, you cannot do better than 
follow the old general rule of allowing rather 
more than a quarter of an hour to the pound, 
a little more or less according to the tem- 
perature of the weather, in proportion as the 
joint is thick or thin and the strength of the 
the nearness of the meat to it, and the 
frequency with which you baste it. The more 
it is basted the less time it will take, as bast- 
ing keeps the meat soft and mellow on the 


and 
. 


rule for 


from 


fire, 


outside and the fire acts with more force 
upon it. 

THE ROASTING OF POULTRY AND GAME 

A turkey fourteen pounds should be 
roasted for two hours and a half. <A good- 
size fowl will take three-quarters of an 
hour. 


A chicken will only take about twenty min- 
utes. 

A middle-size goose, one hour. 

A good-size pheasant will take 
ters of an hour. 

A partridge will take seventeen minutes. 

A hare will take about hour. Small 
game should be placed near the fire. 

Please note that to shake a little 
and salt over the joint, poultry, or 
adds to the flavor and browning; put it 
on with a dredger while cooking. Use 
teaspoonful of salt to four tablespoonfuls 
flour. 


three-quar- 


one 


flour 


game 


one 


TO MAKE RUMP-STEAK, KIDNEY, 
PUDDING 


AND MUSHROOM 


Cut up two pounds of rump steak into 
small squares or filets, add two sheep’s kid- 
neys, each one cut into six pieces, about 
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eight small mushrooms, one shallot chopped 
fine, and one tablespoonful of chopped pars- 


ley. Season with salt and pepper. A few 
oysters may be added. 
The crust should be made as _ follows: 


Spread over the table or slab one pound of 
flour in a cirele in the centre of which put 
one-half pound of finely chopped beef suet 
(kidney for preference), a little salt, one tea- 
eupful of cold water, and mix well together. 
Gather up the paste without working much, 
and, having allowed it to rest for a few min- 
utes, roll it out. Then 
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wineglassful of port wine and a slight sen- 
sation of cayenne. 
STEWED EELS—PORT-WINE SAUCE 

The eels being skinned, trimmed, and cut 
into pieces about two or three inches long, 
place them in a stew-pan with some sliced 
carrot, onion, parsley, bay-leaf, and thyme, a 
few pepper-corns, four cloves, a blade of 
mace, and a little salt. Moisten with half a 
bottle of port wine. Cover with a round of 
buttered paper. replace the lid on the stew- 
pan and set it on the 





butter the inside of the 


bowl and line it with 
the paste. After it has 
been rolled out, mix 


the ingredients well to- 
gether and put the mix- 
ture into the bowl with 
a cupful of stock or 
water. Brush the edges 
of the paste with a lit- 
tle cold water, lay a 
sheet of paste over the 
and trim round 
the edge, then steam it 
for about two hours 
and a half. It will 
then be ready to serve. 





bowl 


TO MAKE HARE SOUP 


Cut up the hare into 
small pieces, set the 
stew-pan over the fire 
with half a pound of 
butter; when it has 





stove fire to stew. When 
they have boiled gently 


on the corner of the 
stove for about twenty 
minutes they will be 


done. Then drain and 
trim them, keeping the 
liquor to make _ the 
sauce. Place the pieces 
of eel in a clean stew- 
pan, and then proceed 
to make the for 
them in the following 
manner: 

Put about two ounces 
of fresh butter into a 
stew-pan on the fire, 
and as soon as it is 
melted add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; with 
a wooden spoon stir 
them both together over 
the fire until the roux 
or thickening 





sauce 


becomes 


melted, put in nine on- slightly colored, then 
ions cut into slices. throw in a couple of 
When these are half shallots, and moisten 


cooked put in the hare, 

and fry for about ten 

minutes. Then add some cut-up carrot, tur- 
nip, and celery. A ham or bath-chop bone 
will add to the flavor, and put in a bunch of 
sweet herbs, made up of marjoram, basil, 
thyme, and bay-leaf, and also add a few all- 
spice, one blade of mace, and some pepper- 
corns. Keep stirring it with a wooden spoon 
and dust it well with flour; then pour some 
good stock and thick brown gravy into it, 
let it remain on the side of the stove until 
the meat is quite done, then take it out and 
pass the soup through a fine sieve with a 
wooden spoon. Boil the soup up again. 
Pour it over the hare in a tureen with a 
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gradually with the li- 

quor in which the eels 
have been stewed, adding thereto a small 
ladleful of good stock and one glass of port 
wine. Stir the sauce over the fire till it 
boils, and set it on the corner of the stove 
to continue gently throwing up the scum, 
which having entirely removed, reduce the 
sauce, if necessary, to its proper consistency, 
and then pass it through a sieve. Put it into 
the stew-pan containing the pieces of eel al- 
ready mentioned, and just before sending 
to table add a very small quantity of essence 
of anchovy. Dish the eels up in a pyramidal! 
form on their dish, pour the sauce over them, 
and garnish with crofitons of fried bread. 
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JUGGED HARE 


Skin and draw a hare, cut it up into joints, 
sprinkle with flour, put them into a frying 
or sauté pan with a little butter, and fry to 
a light brown. Put a layer of thin slices of 
bacon on the bottom of a stew-pan, put in 
the pieces of hare, fitting them close to- 
gether, and cover with another layer of ba- 
con, then add one pint of good beef gravy, 
a few pounded allspice, one blade of mace, 
and a few pepper-corns. Place the pan at 
the side of the fire and simmer for about 
an hour and a half, or until the hare is quite 
tender. Take out the hare and put it on a 
dish in a cool oven to keep warm. 

Pass the gravy through a sieve. Remove 
all the fat and reduce, over a quick fire, to 
half its original bulk. Then add one table- 
spoonful of red-currant jelly, and if it 
should require thickening you must stir it 
up well with a little roux, which consists of 
flour and butter. When it has boiled well it 
will be ready for use. 

Put the pieces of hare into the sauce with 
a few forcemeat balls and a glass of port 
wine. 


FORCEMEAT BALLS 


To make forcemeat balls, use the liver 
of the hare, one-half pound suet, one-half 
pound lean beef, two shallots, all chopped 
very fine and mixed with about two ounces 
of bread crumbs, a seasoning of salt and pep- 
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per, and three beaten eggs. A little chopped 
ham or bath-chop will improve it. Roll the 
mixture out on the slab with a little flour, 
then make it into balls the size of nutmegs, 
and fry them in fat, which must be very hot. 


LEMON PUDDINGS 
Ingredients: Boil one pint milk, in which 
place two ounces of loaf sugar, the thin peel 
of half a lemon, two inches of stick cinna- 
mon. Break in a basin four eggs, beat them 
well with a fork or whisk, then pour in the 
milk by degrees, not too hot. Mix it well 
and pass it through a fine sieve or piece of 
muslin. Fill a plain mould with it, and place 
this in a covered stew-pan containing two 
inches of water. Set this pan on the fire 
and let the water only simmer for about 
twenty minutes or till set, which is easily 
perceived, then take it out and put it in the 
larder. When cold it will be ready to serve. 
LEMON PEEL TO SERVE WITH PUDDING 
Cut the peel of one lemon into shreds 
two inches long; boil until soft in one gill of 
water with one ounce of loaf sugar; then 

put it into the larder to cool. 


SYRUP TO SERVE WITH PUDDING 


Boil half a pint of water with two ounces 
of loaf sugar until reduced to half the orig- 
inal quantity, then put it into the larder to 
serve with the pudding. 
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HILE the chzerless severity of roller 
\W shades, net-covered pictures, and lin- 

en covers may perhaps be a neces- 
sary evil for city houses, it certainly is not 
necessary in the bungalow summer home or 
suburban retreat, and while it is true that 
expensive drapings are entirely undesirable 
for summer use, yet what a touch of cool- 
ness and hominess a few fresh, dainty fur- 
nishings may give. There is nothing more 





A STENCILLED CREPE SCARF. 


suitable and artistic for such effects than 
stencil-work. 

The charm of stencilling is one that does 
not readily pass away—in fact, even after 
having made a business of it the writer finds 
herself as delightfully interested and as anx- 
ious to do it all herself as when stencilling 
was to her an unexplored art, and there is a 
store of pleasure ahead for one who has never 
tried it. 

One of the greatest pleasures of this art 
lies in the rapidity with which one sees the 
work growing under one’s fingers, and this 
is not merely a development of the “ hurry- 
up” spirit, but has a deeper principle in- 
volved. 

The thing needed in our homes is harmony 
and restfulness—there is activity in sufficient 
force outside, at least for the business mem- 
bers of the family—and while an elaborate 
piece of embroidery which has taken months 


of labor has its own beauty and dignity, one 


is apt to be in sympathy with the feeling 
of the tired and impulsive lady who, on en- 
tering a friend’s parlor and being hit in the 
face, so to speak, with a piece of elaborate 
embroidery, exclaimed, “ Oh, those curtains! 
How long it must have taken you! How you 
must have slaved over them!” Afterthought, 
weakly, “It’s beautitul!” 

When the strongest impression our homes 
make on our friends is an overpowering la- 
boriousness, let us pause—and see at once to 
mending our ways. 

The designs here shown were developed on 
the popular cotton crépe which may be pur- 
chased from 121% cents up, in white or deli- 
cate colors at any of the dry-goods stores. 

The material is particularly suitable for 
this-purpose, as its soft wrinkled surface takes 
the paint beautifully; and as it requires no 
starch or ironing, it is only the work of a 
few minutes to rinse them out as often as is 
necessary, for perfect freshness is essential. 
They would be equally pleasing developed on 
scrim, cheese-cloth, or. unbleached muslin— 


* the last named is effective and hangs well, but 


is more difficult to launder. 

The principle of the work is so simple that 
every one knows it: simply apply the color 
through the holes in the cardboard; but there 





THE SAME DESIGN ON A SOFA PILLOW. 
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are a few practical suggestions which will 
save the beginner some annoyances. 

The principal dry-goods stores are now sell- 
ing charming stencil outfits in boxes contain- 
ing all the paraphernalia—but if these are 
not obtainable all that is essential is the oil- 





A BORDER FOR A BEDSPREAD. 


paint—get the standard tube colors—a little 


turpentine, two or more brushes, the stencil - 


pattern, and, if one wishes to learn to cut 
her own patterns, a sharp penknife. The 
cutting is a little difficult at first, but if one 
has the right cardboard it is easily accom- 
plished with a little practice. The stencil- 
brush is a round, stumpy affair, not unlike a 
stiff shaving-brush, and can readily be pro- 
cured at the paint-stores. In applying the 
paint, hold it at right angles to the work. 
Select the colors, not forgetting white, and 
mix as desired, using the turpentine to thin 
with if necessary. 

Cover a large table with table felt or blan- 
ket and caleulate carefully upon the number 
of repeats you wish to make, and divide 
your material into even spaces. By creasing 
the material in the centre, dividing the 
spaces evenly, and working out toward the 
edges there is little danger of making any 
mistakes in spacing. 

Have a plentiful supply of scraps of the 
same material on hand on which to try your 
brush and test the depth of color. 

It is best to use the paint rather thick, 
work it thoroughly into the brush, and then 
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wipe your brush until it is almost clean; a 
beginner naturally puts on about three times 
too much paint. A little color thoroughly 
rubbed in will do away with any danger from 
spreading and insure tidy work, besides. pro- 
ducing a result which will bear washing—not 
boiling—beautifully. Flat-irons 
weights will be found very helpful to pre- 
vent the stencils from slipping while rub- 
bing the paint through. 

Fig. No. 1 illustrates a particularly at- 
tractive scarf. The dimensions may, of 
course, be varied, but 1845 is a standard 
size to choose for a table. 

In this instance two shades of blue were 
the colors chosen, the central fleur-de-lis form 
being tinted quite dark, the rest lighter. The 
small spear-like figures on the sides are re- 
peated till they nearly meet one another, and 
in the centre of the scarf an extremely pretty 
oblong design is formed by placing two of the 
large figures end to end. This does not ap- 
pear in the cut, but is particularly effective. 
Shade the little spears with the dark blue. 
Hem and finish with white cotton fringe. 

No. 2 shows how nicely the same stencils 
may be adapted to decorate a pillow. Fold 
the material in quarters and crease, stick a 
pin through the centre of the stencil-marker 
into the centre of the goods, and repeat four 
times at right angles, as shown, arranging 
the border separately according to the size 
desired. Tint some bits of the same material 
in the prevailing color and cover four big 
button moulds as a finish for the corners. 
Arrange the back in two parts with buttons 
and buttonholes so that the pillow may read- 


used as 





DOGWOOD ON A TABLE SCARF. 
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ily be removed for laundering; sew up and 
turn; push the four corners in, draw the 
edges together, and sew the buttons in place. 

The dogwood design is a very effective one,. 
and extremely adaptable, as the triangular 
blocks may be fitted together in an infinite 
variety of ways. 

No. 3 is a suggestion for a_ bedspread, 
which would be charming made of the crépe 
joined together with strips of narrow Cluny 
insertion. The full width could be used for 
the centre, bordered with two or more bands 
(according to the size desired) mitred at the 
corners and joined together 
with insertion. Finish the 
outer band with wide hem 
or lace edge. Arrange the 
dogwood design shown, 
forming a border all around, 
or arrange in groups at the 
corners and sides—the latter 
arrangement would be more 
simple, as it would make 
careful caleulation as to the 
repeat unnecessary. An ob- 
long block of the same de- 
sign would be very effective 
tinted in the centre, using 
eight or more repeats accord- 
ing to the size desired. 

No. 4 shows the same de- 
sign arranged on a scarf, the 


as 


ends finished with a wide 
hem instead the fringe. 
In the exr ijle shown the 


nted in a very 
awba and the 
ve green. An- 
pretty combination 
more convention- 
'l yellow flowers 


flowers we’ 
dull lig!) 
leaves ° 
other 
would be 
al one, | 


and b leaves, touched 
with green at the tips, if de- 
sired. The centre of the 


flower may be made a third 
color or.the same tone as the leaves. 

To avoid any danger of smearing one part 
of the design with the color of another, have 
several pieces of smooth cardboard on hand 
to lay over the unused openings, holding it 
in place with the irons or the fingers while 
tinting. 

No. 5. The alder design here illustrated 
was developed in«brown with dull yellow 
pendants. The diamond-shaped dots on the 
pendants should be tinted in burnt sienna 
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or the olive brown of the stems. These dots 
require a second stencil, which is so arranged 
that it may very readily be fitted on after 
the rest of the design is finished. 

In this instance three separate motifs were 
used for the bottom, top, and sides, giving 
the all-around-border effect so generally used 
in France; while the effect is excellent, it 


would probably be better for the novice to be 
content to choose only one motif, repeating 
it all around, or at bottom and sides. Be 
very careful about getting your spacing even 
before commencing work, and, having ascer- 











STENCILLED SUMMER CURTAINS. 


tained the centre of each space, place the 
notches of the stencil pattern on it. The 
stencils for all of these designs are carefully 
arranged—the exact centre being notched in 
the edge of the board and the design placed 
at right angles to the bottom, so that the 
board being placed a certain number of 
inches from the edge of the goods insures a 
perfectly straight line. These stencils are 
obtainable and prices will be found in the 
pattern advertisement page. 
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RET of the PARIS HAT 














BY ELIZABETH DRYDEN 





French painter Blanche that I had for 

the first time impressed upon me the true 
dignity and meaning of the exquisite com- 
merce of France and the just appreciation in 
which the Frenchman holds it. This was 
when Monsieur Blanche suggested that I 
might use one of his works for a fashion il- 
lustration. Surely, I thought, the great por- 
traitist must be joking! “ Not in the least,” 
he said, with some severity; “to design beau- 
tiful clothes is a splendid art.” 

Which reminds us, indeed, that Corot’s 
mother was a milliner, and that he often at- 
tributed his artistic inclinations to the fact. 
The master of Barbizon knew the mysteries 
of his parent’s fine art as few Americans have 
the chance to know them, owing, in part, to 
the Frenchwoman’s reticence about her mé- 
tier—a story more easily told than learned. 

Our particular Paris hat has its beginning 
in the history of a successful arrivée ; we will 
choose that of Madame Corot’s latest suc- 
cessor, Madame C , which differs but 
little from many others, excepting in the 
matter of time. C was premiere, or 
head trimmer at one. of the best places. Be- 
sides her talent C had much of the busi- 
ness ability for which the Frenchwoman is 
celebrated, be she modiste or duchesse, and 
© decided that she would not always 
be premiere. She began the move several 
years in advance by sending her little sister 
to the art schools—she also being fortunately 
inclined that way—for C knew to a 
sou the yearly amount expended by a grande 
maison of to-day for the copies from its 
favorite fashion-book: the great picture gal- 
leries of Europe. The modiste as well as the 
couturiére draws her inspiration from the 
old master even when originating, and no 
mere photographic copy will do, as the fol- 
lowing will show. 

In the month of September madame de- 
cides upon the fashion period that she will 
follow during the coming springtime. She 
sends her artist to the Louvre, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, even to Versailles, where 


[ was in getting up an article about the 

















her work consists not only in copying the lines 
of hats in the pictures that madame has desig- 
nated, but the type of the face and the hair- 
dressing that the great artist who painted 
the original knew to be necessary to make a 
perfect coiffure. This is all done in the exact 
color, too, a flower, plume, or bow, or whatever 
constitutes the hat’s trimming, being copied 
in detail. Thus, when we had the Empress 
Eugénie’s little hat a few seasons ago, do you 
not remember the curious uncurled ostrich 
tip that was used in such quantities upon it? 
How the milliner who stood sponsor for 
the style managed to get into it all the chic 
that anybody could ask, in spite of the fun- 
ny little feather and the trying dead white 
of the period, remains the secret of genius. 

To go back to our Ninette hat. The art- 
ist brings her work to madame, who calls in 
the premiére, and together they fashion the 
cape-net model that is the first stage. 

It is wonderful to watch such a woman at 
work. You marvel at the accuracy and dex- 
terity with which she turns the crude crino- 
line into an exact copy of the drawing’s lines. 
Her shears usually describe these almost ex- 
actly in the first cutting, the cup-like curves 
being formed by dozens of tiny pinned pleats; 
finally several rows of wire are added to hold 
the shape securely—the whole thing being, 
apparently, done right on her head! 

Various trimmings are tied on the crude 
model, in order to gauge its most infinitesi- 
mal requirements, and all is then ready to 
call in monsieur the manufacturer, who is to 
make the form. With him the main thing 
is the decision upon the fabric, for the hat’s 
character depends upon its exact suppleness, 
thinness of brim, and softness of crown. The 
actual fashioning of the block is a minor mat- 
ter to the apt Frenchman, whose reputation 
depends on the guarding of this. 

Perhaps you have found out that it is just 
as difficult to get up a home-made hat in 
Paris as it is in America? You can’t buy 
the forms of the chic modiste in the Bon 
Marché or the Magasin du Louvre for love 
or money—nor can you buy her trimmings. 
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These latter have, in the mean time, been 
going through much the same process as the 
forme. Perhaps, in order to get the exact 
spirit that madame has in mind, the manu- 
facturer will send directly to her the little 
ouvriere who is to make the flowers—every 
one by hand! 

Such a little girl is among my most prized 
recollections of Paris. She had an attic room 
right opposite our hotel in the Rue de Séze. 
The Rue de Séze is a very narrow street, and 
we could even see the little tools on her work- 
table, drawn up close to the window. There 
she would sit all day long—barring her lunch 
hour, when she would go down on the side- 
walk and hold hands with the white-capped 
baker boy who lived next door. Her only 
other companion seemed to be a big poll-par- 
rot hung high in its cage on one side of the 
window-frame, and on the other side—to bal- 
ance it!—was a shelf holding a pot of fea- 
thery pink asters. And you may be sure that 
all of the little room inside was just like the 
window and the exquisite coiffure of its mis- 
tress, which latter was our special delight. It 
stands to reason, if the flowers upon it are 
to match the rest of your Paris hat, the lit- 
tle girl who paints the lily must be no mean 
artist. Indeed she is as much so in her way 
as that important personage Mademoiselle la 
Premiére. This woman is the power behind 
the throne in the establishment and a despot 
in her own realm, the work-room. There 
she sits at one end of a long table, down the 
sides of which are ranged her special corps of 
midinettes, as much alike as rows of pease. 

From now on it is upon the premiére that 
the success of the hat depends; she must have 
executive ability as well as artistic talent, for 
her own especial task of posing the trimming 
is but a minimum of her work. Under her 
direct supervision are all those little girls 
who cover the frames, put in the facings, wire 
the ribbons and the laces—beat the eggs and 
sift the flour, so to speak, for the chef to mix 
the cake. And Heaven help the girl who uses 
too fine a sifter! For a small stitch is the 
abomination of the French milliner, to whom 
the crying sin of a hat is to look sewed— 
it must be évaporé, literally blown together. 

More than one woman has ripped up her 
fifty-dollar Paris hat at the end of the season 
—or rather tried to rip it up—and found, to 
her horror, that they had “ forgotten to sew 
the trimming on.” Not at all. That, appar- 
ent oversight was indirectly the reason that 
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you paid fifty dollars for your hat. A certain 
wise premiére tried fastening her plumes 
with the long shaw] pin which is her soul’s 
delight, and, finding that she had a line to 
rival Gainsborough himself, she pushed her 
pins securely in place and left her fame on 
their points, knowing full well the danger 
of a stitch out of time in millinery. 

That the premiére modiste holds no unim- 
portant place in the world’s commercial cen- 
tre may be. inferred from her salary, ranging 
from three hundred to five hundred franes a 
week. In one case that I know of, it has 
now reached the sum of fifty thousand francs 
a year. This in a land of moderate salaries! 

For the same reason it will be understood 
why the premiére is usually quite a young 
woman. Her talent develops early, or not at 
all. Before she arrives at middle age, with 
her native frugality, she has either put away 
enough for the dot required for a good mar- 
riage or to go into business for herself. She 
is often, too, a very charming and cultured 
woman, quite different from our American 
idea of a hat-trimmer. An instance in point 
is that of a woman who, if I mistake not, 
studied to be a miniature-painter. Reverses 
coming at the moment that she finished her 
course, she resolved to put her training to 
more lucrative use, applied for a position, and 
entered as premiére at three hundred francs 
a week. She is not the only well-known wom- 
an of her calling who will be pointed out to 
you at the big race meets or at the opera, on 
account of her exquisite dressing. Tempting 
sums have occasionally brought the French 
premiere to America, but every condition 
touching her private and business life is 
so different that the Fifth Avenue milliner 
long ago concluded that the Paris hat can be 
made only in Paris, and that he must be sat- 
isfied to take it so and depend upon the in- 
spiration that it will give to his trimmer. 

This point brings out some of the most in- 
teresting features of the story. The French 
maker of the beautiful is dependent upon the 
nourishing “atmosphere” of Paris. Law or 
no law, the American manufacturer long ago 
discovered the uselessness of importing the 
French producer of fine work. He is nil after 
two years away from his own country. For- 
tunately he himself soon realizes the cause, 
and boards the next steamer for Havre. 

One can easily see where the French mil- 
liner in New York would find herself—her 
personal feeling out of it—depending as she 
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does upon this very workman. What Amer- 
ican manufactory would weave a few yards 
of silk to satisfy her whim? This is not an 
unusual occurrence in France. 

Those who have taken a peep at the fasci- 
nating show-room of the Rue de la Paix will 
not need to be told how much a thing so ap- 
parently insignificant as the selling of the 
hat enters into its being. 

In the first place, the whole arrangement 
is different. There is no “stock” at all! The 
really chic proprietor plans for her entire 
season’s trade no more than two dozen mod- 
els. A few of these are brought out from 
their closed cases for your inspection by the 
vendeuse, who knows at a glance what will 
suit your style; and in many establishments 
you will not be sold anything that does not. 
When you have selected you are told that in 
a week you will have the hat that will be 
copied for you with those little adjustments 
that are required by each individual. And 
the Baronne de Rothschild’s fortune cannot 
change this arrangement. If you cannot wait 
you can do without. This artistic laisser aller 
is one of the proofs of the product. It is the 
difference between the Rue du Bac and the 
tue de la Paix. 

The Rue du Bac hat is always just a sea- 
son after that of the Rue de la Paix, which 
it must wait to see upon the individual when 
it is too late to copy the style at the man- 
ufactory. Curiously enough, in this way, 
the large American store is a season ahead 
of the large French one in millinery as well 
as in gowns. For the great designer will not 
sell to a Paris dealer, and some of them 
not in London or Berlin, either, and I 
am afraid that many others of them would 
not sell in America if they could see the 
treatment to which their treasures are often 
subjected. 

The wealthy American woman who recently 
made a sarcastic observation about the price 
of a certain two-hundred-frane hat will cer- 
tainly not soon forget her mistake. The hat 
in question was of that big Cavalier shape 
whose only trimming was a splashing big bow 
of soft blue ribbon—not even a band around 
the crown. The latter point was to leave un- 
broken the perfect curves that had cost the 
artist so many hours of planning, and the 
bow had only been arrived at after several 
expensive experiments at Lyons, where, in 
order to get just the richness and softness 
that-her fastidious eye demanded, a special 
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plush ribbon had been manufactured. She 
told me that every metre of this ribbon, with 
the exclusive right, of course, had cost her 
ten francs—two dollars. 

No Frenchwoman would ever have ques- 
tioned its price, because she is in a position 
to realize the finesse that lies behind every 
perfect curve and every gradation of beauti- 
ful color. She would no more have thought 
of tossing that hat aside (as I regret to say 
our countrywoman did) than she would have 
ill-treated an Isabey miniature. 

They do say that that holy of holies, the 
designing-room, is impregnable to even the 
cleverest midinette, whose spick and span 
coiffure gets dangerously near to its counter- 
part for another house when these little hat- 
less French Pandoras take that midday air- 
ing which makes the formal Rue de la Paix 
from twelve until two the most delightful, 
informal playground. 

The bells sound twelve—midday closing 
hour. Presto! The grande dame fades away 
—into the street flock the little midinettes. 
They always look exactly the same, these 
laughing, chattering, bareheaded midinettes, 
strolling up and down with interlocked arms, 
in their big aprons, taking their little holiday 
with true Latin abandon and simplicity. All 
work and no play is the French working- 
girl’s abomination. Her eventual 
proves its wisdom. 

How well do I remember a certain dark 
November day that I wandered in to see if 
any of those forced blossoms for the Riviera 
were yet ready to burst forth. Not a soul in 
the show-room, not a hat. Music and laugh- 
ter overhead at once dispelled my fears of the 
death of the patron. In a few minutes some 
one appeared. Madame would forgive wait- 
ing on Saint Katherine’s Day, of course? 
Such fun they were having up-stairs, for 
Mademoiselle Yvonne, who was crowned vielle 
fille this year, was a great favorite. 

Saint Katherine, it seems, is the patron 
saint of the little modiste, and on her feast- 
day, her cap, in the form of a beautiful, fan- 
tastic hat, is conferred upon the youngest old 
maid in the family, the last young woman 
to have had a twenty-fifth birthday. 

Saint Katherine’s Day féte begins the ac 
tual making of the spring millinery in those 
misty, gray days of November. Do you think 
that your Easter bonnet would be the smil- 
ing synonym of spring without it? Saint 
Katherine knew what she was about! 
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BY EDNA VALENTINE 


Day—and the city’s fret, 
Tumult and toil and strife; 
And ever the vain regret 
For the fairer ways of life. 
“By the sweat 





(From of old the curse 
Of thy brows, earn the Bread of Life.’’) 


DE BE 


Home—and your cheek to mine 

Where the night winds shift and stray, 
sringing a fragrance divine 

From the meadows of new-mown hay— 
Then I thank God both for your love’s dear wine 


And His Bread of Toil by day. 
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tury the fancy for silver jewelry is 

reviving. The metal has a classic as- 
sociation with beautiful women ever since 
the ancients consecrated it to the fair virgin 
Diana. A quaint custom prevailing even to 
this day in some provinces of France permits 
maidens only to adorn themselves with silver 
jewelry. Happily no such restriction exists 


€ ER lying dormant for over half a cen- 

















AN ENGRAVED SILVER BUCKLE WITH AMETHYST. 
outside these provinces. Old and young, ma- 
tron and maid, may wear the artistic orna- 
ments that are being created. One might 
almost fancy the goddess herself aspiring to 
them. Designs and prices are alike inviting. 

The latest idea in silver jewelry is believed 
to be without precedent, despite the adage, 
“There’s nothing new under the sun.” Here 
certainly is something new. It consists of the 
combination of gems with hand engraving in 
French-gray finish. The separate features 
may be familiar in themselves. Their ar- 
rangement in distinctive designs is unique. 
Amethysts are the stones par excellence. The 
blending of soft gray and liquid purple is 
delightful. A true note of harmony is sound- 
ed. One should not infer that amethyst is 
used exclusively; topaz, lapis lazuli, turquoise 
matrix, tourmalines—especially pink ones— 
and pearls lend themselves readily. Lapis 
lazuli is enjoying a vogue. Enamel is also 
used to advantage. The buckle illustrated 
embodies the principal features of French- 
gray jewelry. The solid surface of the silver 
merely traced with engraving is to be noted 
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after the long-continued use of pierced and 
open-work patterns. 

The matching of jewelry and the costume 
presents an unusual aspect when gray is 
worn. Instead of the gem matching the shadé 
of the material, the ornament itself assumes 
the tone. Gray jewelry has been developed 
in Paris to wear with the prevailing gray 
fabrics. The silver is softened and high 
lights obviated by the finish until jewelry 
and gown are in perfect accord. While it 
looks particularly chic with gray, this jew- 
elry can be worn with any color. Care should 
then be taken to have stones and fabric of 
like hue. The stones give color, but it is 
possible to be a “study in gray” even then. 
Gray agate cut en cabochon or moss agate of 
a grayish cast should be selected. Such sub- 
dued effects are refreshing after the brillian- 
cy and imposing nature of many recent orna- 
ments. Necklaces, for instance, like the one 
shown are none the less handsome because 
inconspicuous. The stones are lapis lazuli 
while the touches of enamel are of the same 
shade, making a pleasing harmony. Buckles 
with delicate traceries of hand work are in 
perfect accord with the frock. An engraved 
monogram is sometimes the only decoration 
on these buckles. There are brooches whose 
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A COLLAR OF SILVER AND RHINESTONES. 


unobtrusiveness gives them a refined distinc- 
tion. There is a Directoire element about 
most brooches in their several dangling pend- 
ants. Some are quite four inches long; 
others have little blinking drops that nod 
with the slightest movement. Oval and but- 








THE NEW GRAY JEWELRY 


ton-shaped brooches and other conventional 
forms will be worn. 

“ Shirtwaist” finger rings are invariably 
brought out in dull silver. The settings, 
either oxidized or grayed over, are hand- 
wrought and are skilful in conception and 
workmanship. Blister and button pearls and 
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SILVER, ENAMEL, AND LAPIS LAZULI. 
a variety of semi-precious stones are mount- 
ed in this way. Since Americans are lovers 
of rings, wearing them at all times and sea- 
sons, this innovation meets a demand. 

The difference between oxidized and 
French-gray finish in silver is interesting to 
note. Oxidized silver is dull with dark mot- 
tling. French gray is an even shimmering 
gray color with neither high lights nor dark 
shadows—a sort of silver satin. It should not 
be confounded with the other finish, which 
gives a soft, misty look without appearing 
gray. “ Oxidized” has come to stand for an 
effect, while French gray is strictly a silver 
finish. Oxidized ornaments may actually 
contain no silver, but they make pretty and 
inexpensive substitutes. 

For those who prefer their bijouterie to be 
bright and shining there are lines of polished 
silver. Hand engraving is in evidence here 
also. In this style buckles and bracelets have 
a good showing. Bracelets will be worn so 
long as the short, tight-fitting sleeve con- 
tinues in vogue. Chatelaines come in both 
bright and dull effects. Filigree-work is 
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again appearing. It is seen to best advan- 
tage in bright silver. 

The European fashion for setting dia- 
monds in platinum is gaining ground in this 
country. It has paved the way for a charm- 
ing group of rhinestone and silver ornaments 
which have a similar appearance at an in- 
finitely lower cost. The wonderful Parisian 
lace jewelry is finding its counterpart in 
rhinestones and silver. The turn-over lace 
collar gives an idea of the filmy nature of 
these “laces for the neck.” It is riveted to 
a wide black velvet ribbon. Touches of black 
are much used by means of either ribbon or 
jet. 

Silver and steel jewelry is a novelty. This 
fad dates back to the eighteenth-century fash- 
ions, whose earmarks are seen in many pres- 
ent styles. Buckles for belts, slippers, or gar- 
ters look extremely well in this combination. 
When set with stones the tiny points of steel 
closely resemble rhinestones. The pendant 
brooch illustrated carries out this idea. 




















A BROOCH OF CUT STEEL AND SILVER. 

Without discounting the beauty of the new 
silver jewelry, it can be aftirmed that all sil- 
ver ornaments are in good form, even though 
they be heirlooms. A return to graceful sim- 
plicity is accomplished without undue ex- 
pense, which is surely in accord with the 
truest good taste. 























HE use of the stove which cooks without 

fire is rapidly becoming universal. In 

the homes where heat must not be 
wasted it is invaluable, but where there is 
no economical consideration, it is still in use 
because it produces better results with many 
dishes than are possible with either gas or 
coal. Even the army is said to be furnish- 
ed with cookers for use on marches; certainly 
the Japanese army had them during their 
last war. 

There are on the market a number of cook- 
ers or calories, but, generally speaking, they 
are all of two kinds: one, which is merely 
a lined box holding one or more empty pails; 
or the same sort of box with pails within 
pails, or pails with wire supports inside. The 
former are the least expensive, and one which 
is excellent is only a papier-maché or fibre 
pail with hollow sides and top, and an or- 
dinary covered tin pail inside; this costs 
only a little over three dollars, while the oth- 
ers range from six or eight to fifteen. 

It is possible to make a fireless cooker at 
home with a little ingenuity. It is neces- 
sary to procure first a wooden box, strong 
and well made, without cracks; this is to be 
lined thoroughly with pads of stout cloth, 
denim, or something of the sort, filled with 
hay or excelsior; the cover must be lined also, 
and there should be pads of various sizes to 
tuck around the covered pail which is to 
stand in the middle. Many put a feather 
pillow on top of the pail in this home-made 
box, since that is an especially good non-con- 
ductor. The cover fastens down securely 
with a hasp, and the box may be put on 
casters so it will readily roll under the kitch- 
en table out of the way. The only objec- 
tion to this arrangement is that the pads will 
become smoked from the sides of the kettle, 
if that is put in from the fire without wiping, 
and they may also be dampened by having 
food spilled, and so become unsanitary. 

With the cookers which have pails within 
pails, so that the upper one sets in water 
below it, the process of steaming is more 
perfect than where there is but one pail. 
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These are to be preferred where a great deal 
of cooking is to be done, in spite of their 
first cost, for it is possible to put several 
kinds of food in the different receptacles and 
have soup, meat and vegetables and pudding 
all prepared at once. In hot weather, where 
it is decided to do most of the cooking in this 
way, this sort of box or cabinet is preferable. 
Where the cooker is to be used for preparing 
one dish at a time only, however, the home- 
made box, or that holding only one tin, does 
quite as well. 

There are certain things to be remembered 
by the inexperienced cook. One is that if a 
dish is left indefinitely in the cooker, it will 
sour. Soups, stews, vegetables, and such 
things must be removed when they have been 
in twenty-four hours, and less in hot weather. 

Another thing is that some foods require 
a longer time on the fire before being put 
in the cooker than others do. Cereals may 
take only ten minutes, and tough meat half 
an hour; it is best to find out something 
about the length of time the different things 
require before beginning to use the cooker. 
Generally speaking, all indigestible things 
take longer than the rest; oatmeal, beef stew, 
corned beef, and beans need more time than 
steamed puddings, rice, and chicken. 

A third thing to remember is this: Every- 
thing that takes a very long time to cook is 
improved, and the process hastened, if, when 
the time is half up, and the food cooled, the 
pail is removed and reheated without opening 
it, and put back again. In all cooking, also, 
one must be careful not to uncover the pail 
with the food in it before putting it in the 
box. It must be kept tightly covered from 
the time it is put on the fire, or the steam 
will escape, and the meat or soup cool so that 
it cannot cook. Put everything in as quickly 
as possible, and cover at once. 


RECEIPTS 
(Where the cooker has one receptacle with- 
in another, so the outer holds water): 
Cereals.—Fill the large outer pail with 
water and bring to a boil. Put in the smaller 
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one the required water, and boil this also; 
add the meal and salt, cover and boil hard 
ten minutes; put the smaller kettle inside 
the larger and set away in the box; leave 
overnight, and in the morning beat up well 
ari reheat. Oatmeal requires one cup of 
meal to three of water, and cornmeal and rice 
four of water. 

Vegetables.—Prepare these as usual, boil 
for five minutes, put the inner kettle into the 
outer filled with boiling water without un- 
covering, and set all away. Potatoes will 
cook in an hour if small; they must be dried 
in the oven later, to make them mealy. Pease, 
if tender, will cook in an hour; beets, squash, 
turnips, and carrots take three hours, and 
should be taken out when half done and re- 
heated, the water in the outer kettle reboiled, 
and both returned to the cabinet. 

Baked beans.—Soak the beans overnight 
in cold water; in the morning turn this off 
and add twice as much fresh water as 
beans; add also a piece of salt pork. Boil 
hard for fifteen minutes; put this pail in 
the boiling water in the outer pail, and set 
both in the box for three hours. Remove, 
boil hard again, and put back three hours 
more; put into a baking-dish, and. brown in 
the Add salt, a little 
dry mustard at the second 
heating. 

Boiled fish—Put the fish in a clean piece 
of cheese-cloth, and tie it up; simmer ten 
minutes in boiling water; set the pail in the 
outer one of boiling water, and put away 
three hours. 

Soups.—Cut up the meat, and put it on 
the fire in cold water; boil the vegetables 
with the meat; season well; leave in the 
cooker all night; skim, strain, and reheat. 

Roast meats.—Sear the roast all over in a 
hot, dry frying-pan; put in a very hot oven 
in a pan with two cups of water, and bake 
twenty minutes; bring the water in the outer 
pail to a boil, put the roast in the inner pail 
with seasoning, cover tightly, and set in the 
one with the water; cover this also, put on 
the fire, and boil hard ten minutes; put in 
the cabinet for three or four hours, depend- 
ing on the size of the roast. Remove, and 
thicken the gravy on the stove and reheat 
the meat. Chicken is especially good pre- 
pared in this way. 

Boiled meats. Corned beef.—Put the meat 
over in cold water’in the morning, and let 
it come to a boil; simmer fifteen minutes. 


molasses, and 
time of the 


oven. 
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Set in the outer kettle of boiling water, and 
put away for five hours in the box; prepare 
the vegetables, open the kettle, and put these 
under the meat; reheat all and return to the 
box for three hours; this will be done by 
night. 

Beef stew—Cut up the meat and brown 
quickly in hot fat; add a cup of water to two 
of meat, with seasoning; boil ten minutes, 
and put into the box for two hours. Reheat, 
and cook two hours more in the cooker. 

Lamb stew.—Cut up the meat, put on the 
fire, and cook ten minutes; put in the cooker 
for two hours; take out, add minced vegeta- 
bles or tomato, reheat, and cook two or three 
more. 

(Where there is but one receptacle in the 
box): 

Fricassed chicken.—Uave the fowl cut up 
in even pieces; put the pail on the fire with 
about a quart of water in it and let this boil; 
sear each piece of chicken in the frying-pan 
in hot fat, and put all in the water, which 
must just cover it; set quickly in the box, 
and let it stand five hours; if it seems at all 
tough, reheat once. On opening the pail at 
this point a little tomato may be added, with 
other seasoning if desired. 

Beef stew, Espagnole—Cut up the beef 
into strips, and cook twenty minutes on the 
fire; have ready a cup of thick tomato boiled 
down with a small sliced onion, parsley, salt, 
and pepper, and, if possible, a chopped green 
pepper; when the stew has been in the box 
three hours remove it, add the tomato, and 
reheat all; cook five minutes, and set into 
the box for three hours more. 

Desserts are easily made in either cooker. 

Rice pudding.—Boil two tablespoonfuls of 
rice very gently in a quart of milk; add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
a cup of raisins. After ten minutes put in 
the box and cover; reheat after three hours 
and cook two hours more; serve cold. 

Mousse and parfaits—As the cookers re- 
tain cold as well as heat, anything which does 
not require to be stirred, but only frozen, 
may be made in them. 

Mousse.—Boil a cup of sugar and one of 
water for about five minutes, or till it 
threads. Drop slowly on the stiff whites of 
three eggs, beating all the time, and beat till 
Flavor, put in the pail, and set in the 





cold. 


box; surround with mixed ice and salt, cover, 
and let it stand five hours. 
the taste with fruit or coffee. 


Flavor to suit 
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the Little Lady has some plan of her 


own when the Story-Teller is ready, 
‘ 


year could tell by her face that 


next evening, to “sit by the fire and spin.” 

“T want you to tell me,” she says, climbing 
up into her place, “ how the Coon and Pos- 
sum and the Old Black Crow ever got to 
living together in the Hollow Tree.” 

That frightens the Story-Teller. He is all 
ready with something different. 

“Good gracious!” he says. “That is an 
old story that all the Deep Woods people have 
known ever so long!” 

“But I don’t know about it,” says the Lit- 
tle Lady, “and I’d like to know that before 
you tell anything else. Rock and tell it.” 

So the Story- Teller rocks slowly and 
smokes and almost forgets the Little Lady in 
remembering that far-away time, and pres- 
ently he begins: 


4, 


MR. 


POSSUM 





A STORY FOR CHILDREN 





AND MR. COON WOULD BE JUST THE ONES, 


Well, it was all so long ago that perhaps 
I can’t remember it very well. Mr. Possum 
was a young man in those days—a nice spry 
young fellow—and he used to think it was 
a good deal of fun to let Mr. Dog — who 
wasn’t friendly then, of course—try to catch 
him, and when Mr. Dog would get pretty 
close and come panting up behind him Mr. 
Possum would scramble up a tree and run 
out on to the longest limb and swing from 
it head down and laugh and say: 

“Come right up, Mr. Dog! Always at 
home to you, Mr. Dog! Don’t stop to 
knock!” 

And then Mr. Dog would race around un- 
der the tree and make a great to-do, and 
sometimes Mr. Possum would swing back 
and forth and pretty soon give a great big 
swing and let go; and Mr. Dog would think 
surely he had him then, and bark and run 


to the place where he 
thought he was going to 
drop. Only Mr. Possum 


didn’t drop—not far. For 
he had his limb all picked 
out, and he would eatch it 
with his tail as he went by, 
and it would bend and sway 
with him; and he would 
laugh and call out again: 

“Don’t go, Mr. Dog. Mr. 
Man can get up the cows 
alone to-night.” 

And then Mr. Dog would 
remember that he was a 
good ways from home, and 
that if he wasn’t there in 
time to help Mr. Man get 
‘2 up the cows there might be 
-. trouble; and he would set 
out lickety-split for home, 
with Mr. Possum calling to 
him as he ran. 

But one time Mr. Possum 
made a mistake. He didn’t 
know it, but he was getting 
older and a good deal fatter 
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than he had been at first, and when he swung 
out for another limb that way and let go 
he missed the limb and came clattering down 
right in front of Mr. Dog. He wasn’t hurt 
much, for the ground was soft and there 
was a nice thick bed of leaves; but I tell you 
he was scared, and when Mr. Dog jumped 
right on top of him and grabbed him he gave 
himself up for lost sure enough. 

But Mr. Possum is smart in some ways, 
and he knows how to play “dead” better 
than any other animal there is. He knew 
that Mr. Dog would want to show him to 
Mr. Man and that he was too heavy for Mr. 
Dog to carry. He had thought about all 
that and decided what to do just in that lit- 
tle second between the limb and the ground, 
for Mr. Possum can think quick enough 
when anything like that happens. So when 
he struck the ground he just gave one little 
kick with his hind foot and a kind of a 
sigh, as if he was drawing his last breath, 
and lay there; and even when Mr. Dog 
grabbed him and shook him he never let on, 
but acted almost deader than if he had been 
really dead and no mistake. Then Mr. Dog 
stood with his paws out and his nose down 
close, listening, and barking once in a while, 
and thinking maybe he would come to pretty 
soon; but Mr. Possum still never let on or 
breathed the least little bit, and directly Mr. 
Dog started to drag him toward Mr. Man’s 
house; but it was a hard job, and every lit- 
tle way he would stop and shake Mr. Pos- 
sum and bark and listen to see if he was 
really dead; and after a while he decided 
that he was, and started to get Mr. Man to 
come and fetch Mr. Possum home. But he 
only went a few steps the first time, and just 
as Mr. Possum was about to jump up and 
run he came hurrying back and stood over 
him and barked and barked as loud as ever 
he could for Mr. Man to come and see what 
he had for him. But Mr. Man was too far 
away, and even if he heard Mr. Dog he 
didn’t think it worth while to come. 

So then Mr. Dog tried to get Mr. Possum 
on his shoulder to carry him that way, but 
Mr. Possum made himself so limp and loose 
and heavy that every time Mr. Dog would 
get him nearly up he would slide off again 
and fall all in a heap on the leaves; and Mr. 
Dog couldn’t help believing that he was dead, 
to see him lying there all doubled up, just 
as he happened to drop. So then by and by 
Mr. Dog really did start for Mr. Man’s, and 
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one 
had 


Mr. Possum lay still and just opened 
eye the least bit to see how far Mr. Dog 
gone, and when he had gone far enough Mr. 
Possum jumped up quick as a wink and 
scampered up a tree and ran out on a limb 
and swung with his head down and called 
out: 

“Don’t go away, Mr. Dog! We’ve had 
such a nice visit together! Don’t go off 
mad, Mr. Dog. Come back and stay till the 
cows come home!” 

But Mr. Dog was mad, I tell you, and told 
him what he’d do next time, and then he set 





UP FOR LOST. 


HE GAVE HIMSELF 
out for home fast as he could travel, and 
went in the back way and hid, for Mr. Man 
was already getting up the cows when he got 
there. 

Well, Mr. Possum didn’t try that swing- 
ing trick on Mr. Dog any more. He found 
out that it was dangerous the way he was 
getting, and that made him think he ought 
to change his habits in other ways, too. For 
one thing, he decided he ought to have some 


regular place to stay where he could eat 


and sleep and feel at home, instead of just 
travelling about and putting up for the 
night wherever he happened to be. Mr. 
Possum was always quite stylish, too, and 
had a good many nice clothes, and it wasn’t 
good for them to be packed about all the 
time; and once some of his best things got 
rained on, and he had to sleep on them for 
a long time to get them pressed out smooth 


again. 
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So Mr. Possum made up his mind to find 
a home. He was an old bachelor and never 
wanted to be anything else, because he liked 
to have his own way and go out all times of 
the night and sleep late if he wanted to. So 
he made up his mind to look up a good place 
to board—some place that would be like a 
home to him, perhaps in a private family. 

One day when he was walking through the 
woods thinking about it, and wondering how 
he ought to begin to find a place like that, 
he met Mr. Z. Coon, who was one of his 
oldest friends in the Big Deep Woods. They 
had often been hunting together, especially 
nights, for Mr. Coon and Mr. Possum al- 
ways like that time best for hunting and 
have better luck in the dark than any other 


time. Mr. Coon had hati his troubles with 





OFF. 


EVERY TIME HE WOULD SLIDE 


Mr. Dog, too, and had come very near get- 
ting caught one night when Mr. Man and 
some of his friends were out with Mr. Dog 
and his relatives and several guns looking 
for a good Sunday dinner. Mr. Coon would 
have got caught that time, only when Mr. 
Man cut the tree down that he was in he 
gave a big jump as the tree was falling and 
landed in another tree, and then ran out on 
a limb and jumped to another tree that 
wasn’t so far away, and then to another, so 
that Mr. Man and his friends and all the 
Dog family lost track of him entirely. But 
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Mr. Coon was tired of that kind of thing, 
too, and wanted some place where he could 
be comfortable, and where he could lock the 
door nights and feel safe. Mr. Coon was a 
bachelor, like Mr. Possum, though he had 
been disappointed in love and _ told 
about it, sometimes, and looked sad and even 
shed tears. So when he met Mr. Possum 
that day they walked along and talked about 
finding a place to live, and just as they were 
wondering what they ought to do they hap- 
pened to notice right in front of them a lit- 
tle piece of birch bark tacked up on a tree, 
and when they read it it said: 


once 


Mrs. Widow Crow 
Will Take A Few Guests; 
Single Gentlemen Preferred. 

Pleasant Location Near 
Race-T rack. 


Then Mr. Possum scratched, his head and 
tried to think, and Mr. Coon scratched his 
and tried to think, and pretty soon Mr. Coon 
said: 

“Oh yes, I know about that. That’s Mr. 
Crow’s mother-in-law. He had a wife until 
last year, and his mother-in-law used to live 
with them. I believe she was pretty cross; 
but I’ve heard Mr. Crow say she was a good 
cook, and that he had learned to cook a great 
many things himself. I heard some time 
ago that she had moved over by the race- 
track, and perhaps Mr. Crow is boarding 
with her. Let’s go over and see.” 

So away they went, saying how nice it 
would be to be really settled, and pretty soon 
they got over to Mrs. Widow Crow’s, and 
there, sure enough, they saw Mr. Crow out 
in the yard cutting wood for his mother-in- 
law; and when they asked him about the 
advertisement he said he was helping her 
to get started and she had two nice rooms, 
and that Mr. Possum and Mr. Coon would 
be just the ones to fill them. 

So they went right in and saw Mrs. Widow 
Crow about it, and by night they had their 
things moved and were all settled; and 
Widow Crow got a nice supper for them, 
and Mr. Crow helped her, and worked as 
hard as if he were a hired man instead of 
a boarder like the others, which he was, be- 
cause he paid for his room as much as any- 
body and got scolded besides when he didn’t 
do things te suit his mother-in-law. 
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ITE deep sense of wrong and undeserved 
martyrdom which over the 
would-be sleeper when she comes to a 
slow but sure appreciation of the fact that 
her plans for immediate and unbroken slum- 
ber are not to be realized, finds universal 
sympathy and understanding because the ex- 
perience itself is unfortunately just as uni- 


sweeps 


versal. But she who, after a few such expe- 
riences, still continues to waste time and 
strength upon vain vituperations against 


fate, depending upon sleeping potions only 
for help, is but preparing greater trouble for 
herself in the future in thus disregard- 
ing one of nature’s most significant warn- 
ings. 

Insomnia never comes without cause. The 
cause may lie in a disease requiring the at- 
tention of a doctor. It will always end in 
becoming the indication of a serious condi- 
tion if it is disregarded. It more frequent- 
ly indicates an ill-regulated life. She who, 
knowing herself free from disease, finds the 
habit of sleeplessness stealing upon her, 
should employ some of her sleepless hours or, 
better still, some of her more intelligent day- 
time hours, in a careful consideration of her 
daily life. Is her working time eating up 
her recreation time? Is her recreation time 
absorbing her resting time? Is she having 
enough exercise and fresh air? Is her diet 
a wise one? Is her life too full of excite- 
ment? Is she allowing worry and trouble 
to destroy her philosophy and perspective? 
The questions are many that she must ask 
herself before ascribing her insomnia to a 
disease and yielding her case to a doctor. 
The healthy woman living a normal life is 
never troubled with insomnia, although she 
may have a few sleepless hours now and then 
as a result of some unusual excitement or 
emotion. Infrequent sleeplessness of this 
sort with an easily understood cause needs 
no serious attention. It is the apparently 
unaccountable sleeplessness oft repeated that 
irritates and indicates a need for intelligent 
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investigation lest more serious trouble fol- 
low. 

Sleep is a necessary part of the rhythmic 
circle of life. The need for it is as impera- 
tive as that for food and air. While awake 
we are constantly wearing out the body, burn- 
ing up its cells in the creation of heat and 
energy; while asleep these cells are being re- 
newed; the nourishment taken into the body 
in the daytime is being given its opportunity 
to fulfil its mission of reconstruction and 
growth. Most of all, it is the cells of the 
brain that require sleep, for to have rest they 
must have sleep. We can give all the other 
parts of our body rest without sleep, but the 
brain, the eyes, the ears, all the senses we 
keep mercilessly busy every waking minute, 
not always consciously, but if not conscious- 
ly, unconsciously. It is the overworked brain 
then which needs the rest the most, but it is 
generally the overworked brain that cannot 
get it and is then guilty of keeping us awake. 
The person who is tired from muscular work 
sleeps a deep dreamless sleep. It is the brain- 
worker, the worrier, or the one who lives a2 
life of excitement or strain who finds herself 
the victim of insomnia. When it comes, it 
should be looked upon as a very serious warn- 
ing that it is time to stop, to arrange the 
day’s work or play in a more normal way, to 
take more out-of-door exercise so that the 
fatigue will be evenly distributed through- 
out the body, to have more simple amusement 
in the open if brain-work has caused the 
mischief, and to cut out emotional excite- 
ment of all kinds. 

If a general reformation is impossible, 
however, even when its need is recognized, 
it should at least be made possible during 
the hours just preceding sleep. Then there 
should be no excitement, no creative or diffi- 
cult brain-work. Amusements for the eve- 
ning hours should be relaxing, and employ- 
ment, if any, monotonous, demanding little: 
attention from the brain. In other words, 
all the functions of the body should be al- 
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lowed to gradually slow down until they are 
prepared for complete rest. One should not 
hope for restful sleep, if any, when going 
straight from some intense excitement, inter- 
est, or work straight to bed. 
it is bound to be disturbed. The brain can- 
not go instantly from intense activity to com- 
plete unconsciousness. A mild game of cards, 
a moderately interesting book read to oneself 
or read aloud, a little practice in French 
verbs, some copying requiring mechanical 
work only, a gentle stroll out-of-doors, any- 
thing mild, uninteresting, and slightly mo- 
notonous will act as a healthy natural hyp- 
notic. Most of the victims of insomnia have 
been guilty sooner or later of resorting, for 
the sake of winning sleep, to some of the seem- 
ingly silly but frequently effective games of 
counting. The virtue of these games lies in 
their monotony and mild demands upon at- 
tention. Whether it be sheep, geese, dogs, or 
men, whether they are going over stone walls, 
appearing one by one around the turn of a 
road, or in the case of the men engaging in 
a gymnastic or military drill for which we 
mark time, the secret of the effect is the same 
—monotony and just enough attention to 
take one’s mind from oneself. If the latter 
part at least of the evening is filled with an 
occupation or amusement possessing the 
same characteristics these expedients will not 
be required after going to bed. Moreover, 
after one has gone to bed there is an added 
feeling of irritation and worry to overcome 
which increases the difficulties. 

If the senses are to be allowed to relax also, 
the light should not be too bright in the eve- 
ning, and the eyes should not be taxed too 
severely. Many of the visions and ghosts 
seen in uneasy sleep may be laid to overtired 
eyes. The cells of the brain, responding to 
messages from the eyes, are overwrought and 
ultra-sensitive, so that they respond to any 
disturbance in the body. 

Almost as potent a cause for insomnia as 
over-activity and excitement of the brain is 
the over-activity of the stomach. The stom- 
ach should not be so empty upon retiring that 
one is hungry, but neither should it be so 
busy that it is sending exciting messages 
to the brain cells and keeping them awake 
and disturbed when they should be sleeping. 
The stomach wants rest also, and tries to 
take it when the rest of the organs slow down 
in sleep. If its.work is not done, messages 
of trouble are inevitably sent to the brain, 
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and sleep, if there is any, is disturbed and full 
of dreams. The conclusion to be drawn is 
that we should not eat a hearty meal short 
of three hours before retiring. 

Sound, untroubled sleep demands that the 
blood shall be drawn from the brain; an ac- 
tive circulation of red blood in the brain 
means too great activity in the brain cells 
for the unconsciousness which sleep demands. 
Consequently any occupation during the eve- 
ning which carries the blood to the head is 
not conducive to sleep. Violent muscular 
exercise sends the blood through the entire 
system too rapidly, while mild exercise will 
draw it to the muscles away from the brain 
where it is not wanted. A heavy supper will 
make the entire system work hard for 
rest, but a little light refreshment may draw 
the blood from the head to the stomach. A 
poor sleeper may frequently win sleep by 
taking a glass of hot milk or water, beef tea, 
koumys or malted milk just before going to 
bed. Another will find it easier to draw the 
blood from his head by means of a soothing 
hot bath or warm sponge or possibly by hot 
or cold applications. One sufferer from in- 
somnia found relief in cold cloths applied to 
the back of her neck. Knowing the princi- 
ple, that the blood must be drawn from the 
head, each individual may find the method 
best adapted to her own condition. 

If one is either too warm or too cold sleep 
is impossible; too many clothes or too few 
may be the cause of many sleepless hours. 
Frequently a window opened wide for a short 
time by freshening the air and cooling the 
overheated sleeper, especially her head, will 
take the place of the most powerful sleeping 
medicine. Too much heat, too many clothes, 
and too little air are frequently responsible 
for the sudden awakening in the middle of 
the night and the sleepless hours following. 
Light should be shut out of a sleeping-room 
with dark shades to avoid that unnecessary 
stimulus to the eyes. That noise should be 
shut out also goes without saying, for even 
when it does not waken the sleeper, it dis- 
turbs the sleep. If it is impossible to es- 
cape it, it is comparatively easy to stuff the 
ears with cotton, and much more healthy 
than to bury the head in pillows and in the 
bedelothes. 

The most powerful enemy opposing sleep 
is worry. Worries that seem mild and unim- 
portant in the daytime assume unrecogniz- 
able proportions at night. In the darkness 


too 
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they grow and multiply until life in their 
company seems an impossible thing. We 
toss and turn in vain to get away from them. 
They obscure all the uninteresting sheep and 
geese we may try to call up. Our heads get 
feverish, and unhappy thoughts tumble over 
one another in rapid succession. Then it is 
time to light the gas, procure a fascinating 
book, use all one’s self-control to keep one’s 
mind on it, and banish self and worries with 
a strong hand. Do not give it up until the 
drowsy feeling comes. If worries there are, 
it is wiser, however, not to go to bed until 
they have been laid low by means of a good 
book, an amusing play, or a self-forgetting 
talk with a friend. Frequently a determined 
turning of the mind to some happy experi- 
the past will keep troubles at bay, a 
going over step by step of a vacation trip in 
Europe with an effort to remember even the 
If one’s brain is over- 
worked, and the strenuous feeling still re- 
mains after one has gone to bed, with an 
overpowering inclination to plan all the work 
for days and weeks to come, always with the 
feeling that it cannot possibly be done and 
a desire to get up and start immediately, it 
may be a relief to get up and empty the brain 
by setting down on paper systematically all 
the things to be done. 

Insomnia frequently results from a_ habit 
of seeking sleep at irregular times. Habits 
are formed all too easily in these bodies of 
ours. Most of us in this strenuous age seek 
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sleep only when we can find nothing more 
interesting to do. We steal time from sleep 
with a reckless hand, burning our candles 
cheerfully at both ends until there is little 
candle left, and then expect sweet untroubled 
sleep to come to us when invited with a 
happy smile. Frequently she does not come, 
and we find our candle getting very shaky 
in the middle, while we wonder why. 

The more strenuous and nervous our life 
the more sleep we need to make good the 
wear and tear, but, unfortunately, the less 
we usually get. In the old quiet domestic 
life, eight hours of sleep was considered suf- 
ficient for a woman. Now we are told that 
nine is imperative if we are to settle our ac- 
count each day and have no days of unpleas- 
ant reckoning. Sleep that is full of dreams 
is not restful sleep. To be resting we must 
The sleep following a nerv- 
ous, excitable day is apt to be filled with 
dreams. Then we are not resting. Our ac- 
count is not being settled. Sleep filled with 
nightmare and visions is little if any better 
than no sleep. We must regulate our lives 
so that we will fall into a deep dreamless 
sleep about ten o’clock and sleep until seven. 
If we cannot do it unassisted we must seek 
Above all things, we must go 
to bed with the definite expectation of going 
to sleep, and must begin our efforts by re- 
laxing rather than by preparing for a strug- 
A struggle once started, we will defeat 
our own ends. 


be unconscious. 


assistance. 


gle. 
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Sweet one, it is wide, the world outside: 


The quiet of your heart is just for me, 


Though giants of the wood are tempest-hurled, 


A zephyr stirs in my lone pine tree: 


What might I find if the world were mine? 
N» .olitude with the love of thee— 


(Do forests beckon my dream-grown pine?) 


Hush! thou art alone, my own, with me, 











7 ES, it is lovely. But how dreadfully 
hard on the eyes!” is the usual ex- 
clamation when a fine piece of drawn- 

work is being viewed. But there is something 

so fascinating about it that fine needle- 
workers who have once indulged in its in- 
tricacies are loath to give it up in spite of 
the eye strain involved. A new way of util- 
izing the old patterns, however, has been put 
into practice with such good effect by a wom- 
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OF HEAVY CRASH, 


A TABLE SCARF 
an who found the finer work an impossibility 
that it is likely to become very popular. 

She uses heavy linen crash of a rather 
coarse yet firm weave, and for putting in the 
pattern she selects a linen floss slightly 
heavier than the thread of the crash. This 
works up in a bold and striking manner, and 
is adapted to many uses for which the more 
delicate drawn-work would be entirely out of 
place and not practical. 
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Heavy colored art linens, with 
mercerized floss to match, lend themselves 
admirably to this method of handling. The 
floss is not used for the hemstitching, as 
that would be clumsy; the ravellings of the 
crash are utilized for that purpose. 

The table runner illustrated was made of 
silver-bleach crash towelling twenty-two inch- 
es wide; this, while heavy, was of fine and 
even weave. A border about two inches wide 
is put in that portion of the runner which 
rests on the table, and across the ends which 
hang over the sides a wider, bolder pattern 
is put in. The finish is a fringe tied in 
macreme Solomon knots. 

The same kind of crash was used for the 
pillow-cover which is slightly oblong in shape. 
It is made up in box fashion, and buttons 
across the back so that it can be easily slipped 
off and on. In this case it was used over a 
eushion of old-rose’ satin, and when the 
color is one to harmonize with the furnish- 
ings the pillow is quite handsome enough 
for any room and substantial enough for 
actual use as well. The pattern is adapted 
from a Mexican piece, and the centre is a 
“ filled in ” design. 

The oyster-white crash is beautiful for this 
kind of work, and even the coarse Russian 
towelling, which comes only in a grayish 
color. This last is exceedingly effective for 
pillows for summer cottages, made up in 
these buttoned-on covers. They are put over 
colors to suit the place where they are to be 
used, and their being washable makes them 
most useful. This grayish shade of crash is 
particularly charming and cool-looking over 
a green pillow in a soft tone. 

Another artistic cover was of heavy old- 
blue linen made up in a rather unusual man- 
ner. To make it one yard of linen twenty- 
seven inches wide was used. The selvage 
edge was turned in an inch and a half on 
either side and hemstitched. Two inches 
from the hem a three-inch border was drawn, 
and a pattern done in heavy weaving in floss 
the same shade as the linen. When this was 
finished the linen was folded in two, so that 
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the hemstitching would form the ends of 
the pillow. The seam was sewed, and 
the two hems at one side were hemstitch- 
ed together. <A satin pillow of dull green 
shade was slipped in, and the pillow 
closed invisibly with hooks and eyes at 
the other hemstitched edge. This. pillow 
could be used either side out, although 
an old-English letter three inches high 
was embroidered in the centre of one side 
in the same color but in heavily stuffed 
work. 

The smaller pillow illustrated is of 
brown linen over tan color, and its sim- 
plicity of style and design recommends 
it for general utility. 

The brown linen comes in dozens of 
shades and even more grades, so that 
from a collection of samples it is quite A CRASH PILLOW-COVER IN DRAWN-WORK. 
easy to choose one that will be effective 
for the work. A round-thread linen is the produced in this work in combinations of col- 
best because of the pulling out of the open ored thread in the drawn-work borders— 
using a pale green or a soft old-pink, for in- 
stance, with a tan or oyster-white linen. 

The slip-covers are made by cutting the 
back of the case in two parts, one lapping 
somewhat over the other, to allow for buttons 
and buttonholes. This opening may be made 
in the centre, across the back, or near the 
edge. Sometimes the front and back are 
made in two separate squares with hem- 
stitched edges, these squares being about an 
inch smaller all around than the pillow. In 
the hems large round eyelets are worked, and 
the two squares are laced together through 
these eyelets with a heavy cord, which is then 
tied in bows at the corners. The cord is easily 
made of the same floss that is used for the 
drawn-work. Four or six strands of the floss, 
each more than twice as long as the piece of 
cord needed, are held in a rope and twisted 
in opposite ways at the two ends. When they 

AN OLD-BLUE LINEN PILLOW-COVER. are tightly twisted by two persons the centre 

of the rope should be grasped in one hand 

border; the threads pull easily in this kind of and the two ends brought together, when the 
linen. two halves will readily twist into a firm 

Some exceedingly striking effects have been cord. 
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the Best T ork 
Os Our Ciuh Ever Did : 











This aan put to every club member in the land, and answered 


thoughtfully, means a wealth of suggestion and 
swers must be to some extent official. 
for the secretary of the club to write the record of the best thing 
A private member 
to do it, or the only one who wants to do it. 


case, 
her club has ever done. 


an- 
every 


information. The 
It may not be possible, in 


of the club may be the best one 
But in such a case the private 


club member must send her paper through the secretary of the club, and have 
it thus officially recognized as coming from the club. 


The time is limited to the last five years. 


all experiences must be dated. 


From January, 1904, and onward, 


It will make the articles especially valuable to have them set forth ac- 


curately what money, if any, 
ever done by the club, 
bers. In case of an entertainment, 


be noted. 


ceeded elsewhere can be wisely attempted by it or not. 


was necessary to carry through the 
and what committees 
the size of hall available should always 
In this way a small club can estimate whether the thing that suc- 


best thing 


were needed, and their num- 


Contributions must 


be typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and must not contain less than 
four hundred words or more than eight hundred words. 
The name of the club and its address will be used in the articles accepted 


and printed. 
used unless she so desires. 


The name of the writer of the record need not, 


h owever, be 


For the best five of these club records received the Bazar will pay $25 each. 
For every record printed, no matter how many are used in the symposium, 


the Bazar will pay $5. 


Address the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Club Department, Harper & Broth- 


ers, Franklin Square, New York. 


What a Club of Girls Did 

Our club is the youngest club in our city. 
It was organized in November, 1908, and is 
called “The Tuesday Club.” The oldest 
member is just fourteen years old, and the 
youngest is eight. It is a literary club, and 
meets every week on Tuesday afternoon at 
four o’clock. Our dues are five cents each, 
a week. We read and some member plays 
the piano or recites, and after that we play 
charades or one half the club gives a play for 
the other half. 

When the Christmas number of the St. 
Nicholas came out we saw the play The Sor- 
rows of Santa Claus, and we thought it 
would be a nice play for our club to give, 
So we gave it in a hall down street. It was 
a very busy time when we decided to give 
the play, sometime between Christmas and 
New-Year’s, and a good many thought they 
could not possibly be in it at all, and we 


never had a full-dress rehearsal, but one day 
when we went to a party and every one was 
there that was going to be in the play, we 
just, said they must come, and the next day 
we had the tickets printed, and the day after 
that we had the play, so we really only had 
a half-day to sell them in, for we had them 
at five o’clock on Friday and gave the play 
at three o’clock on Saturday. We made our 
costumes on Saturday. My sister was Jack 
Frost and I was Rip Van Winkle, and the 


youngest member was Jenny Wren, which 
was almost the hardest part of all. 
The characters were all very funny, espe- 


cially Robinson Crusoe with his parrot and 
man Friday, who was very much scared and 
clung to Crusoe’s coat. 

We had no expenses, for the hall 
given to us, and we had no committees, 
cause my sister drilled us, and the day we 
gave it she came down and painted us and 


was 
be- 














THE BEST THING 
made us up, and one of the mothers took the 
tickets. 

We gave the money to the colored people 
who were trying very hard to build a little 
church. The reason we gave it to them was 
because the minister said, “The white folks 
like the colored children when they are little, 
but have no room for them when they are 
young men and women, and so they are cut 
off from all social gatherings.” 

Marcaret Rogers. 
(12 years old.) 

Forwarded by Nathalie Rogers, Secretary of 
Tuesday Club of Danbury, Connecticut. 


God’s Acre Reclaimed 

Tue only reason the Kingston History 
Club does not claim to be a tall oak is be- 
cause it sprang from a peanut instead of 
an acorn. 

In January, 1900, a lady sent invitations 
written on tissue-paper and enclosed in pea- 
nut shells to thirty of her friends, trusting 
to the appetite that has earned for Georgians 
the name of Goober (peanut) Grabbers to 
solve the mystery. A full attendance result- 
ed, and so pleased were the guests with the 
programme of and answers on 
Georgia history that a club was formed to 
continue the study. These meetings, held 
monthly for the past nine years, have been 
the means of promoting sociability, calling 
forth talent and developing self-confidence. 
Realizing that however commendable self- 
improvement may be, like faith without 
works it avails little unless something is 
done to benefit others, the club soon started 
to advance the town’s interests. 

Through its efforts a free library of four 
hundred nicely bound books was installed in 
the schoolhouse. 

An unsightly red clay patch in the heart 
of the town was transformed into a pretty 
park covered with grass, with a rustic pa- 
vilion in the centre; an object-lesson to all 


questions 


who will learn. 

But what the club considers its best work 
is the reclamation of God’s Acre. This sa- 
cred plot consists of five acres of steep hill- 
side containing perhaps a thousand graves, 
and for a decade had been a wilderness of 
scrub oaks, briers, and weeds, with here and 
there a modest monument. No road entered 
the grounds, no paths, and for half a cen- 
tury burying had been done in such a hap- 


hazard fashion that the grave-diggers fre- 
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quently struck two or three graves before 
finding an unoccupied spot. 

Two and one-half years ago, when return- 
ing from a funeral, a gentleman told the club 
president that a town was judged by the care 
bestowed on its dead, and his head was bow- 
ed in shame at the desolation they had just 
left. He had had years of experience on 
government work at Chickamauga Park, and 
offered, if the club would raise the funds, 
to superintend the work of putting the cem- 
etery in decent condition. This coincided 
with a suggestion the president had already 
made to the club without rousing any en- 
thusiasm, but members now saw the need of 
their assistance, so went to work in Novem- 
ber. 

The trail was blazed by grading a curved 
driveway from the gate up through the 
grounds and back to the starting-point, en- 
closing a pretty glen; trees were cut down, 
underbrush grubbed out, briers cut and burn- 
ed, and rocks gathered up and piled where 
they could be used to mark graves. Club 
members spent many spring afternoons with 
rakes and hoes, as funds to pay for labor 
were not always available. This was hard 
work, yet many sunken and forgotten graves 
were thus discovered and filled, shrubs pruned, 
and bulbs, whose memories are long, given a 
chance to push through the earth. 

A cemetery is no light burden to a small 
town, especially when persons living in a 
city, where funerals are expensive, make a 
practice of carrying their dead to some vil- 
lage for burial, and then go away without 
leaving or sending funds for the proper care 
of the grave. This may be economy, but it 
earns no respect from the inhabitants whose 
charity supplies the lack. 

In the Kingston cemetery were also two 
hundred and fifty nameless graves of Con- 
federate and two Union soldiers. Many years 
ago these were marked by pine boards and a 
shaft of field stones and cement erected in 
the centre, but only eight markers remained. 
The club assumed the responsibility of plac- 
ing marble headstones at each of the graves. 

Money was required for all this work and 
was raised as follows: A subscription list 
among the townspeople brought $75; fifty 
letters written to families having relatives 
buried here brought eighteen replies and 
$51.50; a musicale cleared $11.90, and an 
ice-cream festival $4.25; a merry-go-round 
came to town and the ladies ran it one after- 
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noon and made $4.05; the town council ap- 
propriated $25; and Memorial Day added 
$1.82. This was for the general fund. For 
the soldiers’ cemetery the Atlanta Memorial 
Association gave $33.38; Atlanta Chapter, 
U. D. C., contributed $10; and the Georgia 
U. D. C. added $32 to complete the pay- 
ment on the markers, as this is the chosen 
work of that organization; private subscrip- 
tions amounted to $3.50. Total for both 
cemeteries, $252.40. The monument com- 
pany made generous reduction in price of 
markers and also donated a tablet to be in- 
serted in the shaft, but the cost of placing 
stones and cleaning graves was borne by the 
club. 

This sum was raised and expended by 
twenty-five active club women living in a 
village that possesses not one inhabitant lay- 
ing claim to even a modest fortune, a place 
whose only resources are cotton - raising 
among the “old red hills of Georgia.” 

* Bett Bay tess. 

Kineston, Grorcia. 

Submitted by Mrs. Virginia B. Irby, Presi- 
dent Kingston History Club. 


This Club Founded a School Lunch-room 

Tue best thing our club of five hundred 
energetic women does is to run a_lunch- 
room. Professor Zueblin said, in Boston, 
“There are three great movements which 
are shaping society to-day, the political 
movement, the labor movement, and the 
women movement.” 

A woman’s club, in order to be successful, 
must stand for two things—culture and serv- 
ice to humanity. I have always felt proud of 
the Englewood Woman’s Club to know it 
answered the two requisites. 

The culture side is developed through the 
study classes of the four departments, and 
is essential because we must take in, that 
we may give out; but it is the other side, 
the side of service to humanity, upon which 
the larger growth of an organization depends. 
This service we are able to render through 
the lunch-room which our ladies carry on 
at the Englewood High School, and we feel 
it is as fine an educational and philanthropic 
work as a club ean do. 

In 1902, after being duly petitioned, the 
school board authorized the erection of a 
lunch-room. An addition, accordingly, rose 
adjacent to the school. In September, 1903, 
the improvement was complete, and the 
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lunch-room was put in commission. The 
building thus placed at the disposal of the 
school is a one-story structure comprising 
two rooms—a kitchen nineteen by twenty- 
five feet, and a dining-room that will seat 
four hundred and forty pupils. 

This lunch-room brings us in $1,000 a 
year, which we spend in the numerous phil- 
anthtopies our club is interested in. Last 
year we gave $200 to the Vacation Schools, 
$100 to the Model Lodging House, $100 to 
the Bureau of Charities, $100 for the Neigh- 
borhood Settlement House, $100 for a me- 
morial window for Col. Francis W. Parker, 
$80 for a scholarship at the University of 
Chicago, $50 for Juvenile Court work, $50 
for art in schools, besides small sums given 
to aid many good causes. 

In this lunch-room the results attained 
have been possible only through the active 
co-operation of a large number of ladies. 
The checking, serving, and business details 
are attended to by a committee of fifty ladies 
from our club impelled by a desire for so- 
cial service. To hire help to do the work 
which our ladies do gratuitously would cost 
at least $10 a day or $2,000 for the school 
year. We really could not hire such service 
at any price. 

Much might be said on the educational 
side of the lunch-room problem. Principals 
have been questioned as to the effect upon 
their schools of having the lunch-rooms con- 
nected with them. They all agree that due 
to the warm lunch served at noon there has 
been a marked improvement in the atten- 
tion, behavior, and efficiency of the after- 
noon classes. It has also helped to secure 
for the schools the advantages of punctual- 
ity and regular attendance. In fact, a whole 
chapter might be written on food as a fac- 
tor in school management. 

There is a German saying that “ What a 
man eats, he is.” The London school board 
furnishes pupils in certain districts with 
milk in the morning, and dinner at noon; 
not otherwise, do they find, can the work of 
education go on. A movement is on foot in 
Chicago whereby in some of the schools milk 
may be served to the underfed children. No 
hungry child can think successfully. As one 
high-school teacher has said, “An ounce of 
beef stew is worth a ton of scolding.” 

Mrs. Freeman E. Brown, 
President 
Cuicaco, ILLINo1s. 
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OP Country Market ~ 


By Josephine Grenier 


HE ordinary country market is the 
despair of most out-of-town house- 
keepers. It may be that those who live 
all the year round in a small village grow, in 
time, accustomed to its limitations, but to 
those who go to some small place for the 
summer it is a daily discipline. And yet 
it is not impossible to use the few and poor 
meats in such ways that their lack of ten- 
derness and variety is not discoverable. 
Beginning with beef, that comes ordinarily 
in three ways: in a roast, a piece for stew- 
ing, and* in steak—all of them decidedly 
tough. If a roast is the thing chosen insist 
that it be two or 





into a deep saucepan with a cup of gravy 
or stock and a bunch of vegetables tied to- 
gether, in order that later they may be re- 
moved easily. Cover and simmer for an 
hour, turning the meat occasionally. Then 
add what foreigners call an agra-dolce sauce 
—that is, a sour-sweet sauce. Mix two heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, one cup 
of vinegar, half a cup of sultana raisins, and 
a small half-cup of shredded or chopped 
almonds; if you choose you may also add a 
little grated chocolate and some candied 
orange peel, as Italians do, but most Amer- 
icans prefer it without these last. Prepare 

this all in advance 





three ribs, preferably 
the second cut, and 
have the bones re- 
moved and the long 
strip left rolled and 
the whole tied or 
skewered. The day 
before it is to be 
cooked dip it all 
over in vinegar and 
slightly salt it; let 








and let it stand two 
hours together, stir- 
ring it once in a 
while. Pour it all 
over the meat and 
simmer ten minutes. 
In serving put the 
meat on a hot dish 
and pile the nuts 
and raisins on top 
and turn the liquid 








it stand all night 


a sauce over all. An 


on ice. If you dare CREAMED FISH IN A BROWNED POTATO BORDER. ordinary pot - roast, 


keep it a second day 

—that is, if the color and odor are good and 
you have plenty of ice—repeat the treatment 
of vinegar the second night and add twice 
as much oil. Then roast the meat under 
a tight-fitting cover and baste frequently; 
do not overcook it, and uncover for the last 
ten minutes to brown it. 

The butcher is often able to tell just when 
the beef was first cut up, and if it is too 
freshly killed to be tender it is easy to have 
it kept in the ice-house, if he has one, till 
it is old enough. If there is no ice-house, 
then it must be cooked within a few days, 
for it is impossible ‘to keep it in a _ re- 
frigerator. But if one. has a small ice-house 
on one’s own grounds, it may be put in that 
for three days and so made more tender. 

The second day the roast may be treated 
in a new way. Trim it evenly, and put it 


the solid part. of the 
round, is to be treated exactly in this way 
after cooking it till tender. 

As to country steaks, one of the great 
troubles in using them is that they are in- 
variably cut too thin. Insist on having them 
thick—two inches at the very least—and try 
and get the butcher to hang them several 
days. The porterhouse is the best cut, or the 
same piece without the tenderloin; this lat- 
ter is called the club, or Delmonico, steak. 
Let this lie for a day or more in the mixed 
oil, vinegar, and salt, and it will grow tender 
and may be broiled to a perfect condition. 
If one cannot get these best euts, then the 
next best way to manage is to take any steak 
obtainable, only cut as thick as possible, and 
marinate it as before; put it into’a very hot, 
dry frying-pan and cook it quickly, turning 
it once. Put on a hot dish, and set in the 
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oven under a cover and make 
a brown gravy in the pan; 
have ready some cooked vege- 
tables, and arrange these 
around the steak in alter- 
nating piles; pease, potato- 
balls, browned, and _ diced 
carrots are a good combina- 
tion. Or, have sliced and 
fried tomatoes ready. Pour 
the brown gravy on the meat, 
and put the vegetables on 
last with parsley. 

Beef stew can always be 
made tender and good, pro- 
vided it is cooked very slowly for a long 
time—perhaps half a day or even more; it 
is the slow covered cooking which makes it 
tender; minced vegetables may be put in 
when it is nearly done; two tablespoonfuls 
of cooked and strained tomato, a few pease, 
some diced carrots, and a _ half-teaspoonful 
of minced onion are good with this meat. 

Mutton, like beef, is too apt-to be tough, 
stringy, and miserably poor; yet there is a 
really delicious way of cooking it which 
makes it perfect. Get a leg of mutton or 
old lamb and roast it till it is half done, 
keeping it covered to prevent the juices 
from escaping; then slice it in even, thick 
pieces, and put them in the frying-pan and 
slowly cook them till they are brown; or 





SLICES OF MUTTON WITH BANANA CROQUETTES. 


broil them over the coals. Have ready some 
small bananas rolled in sifted crumbs, then 
in half-beaten egg yolk, then in crumbs 
again, and left till the covering is well dried; 
fry these two at a time in a wire basket, 
and put them on the dish with the mutton, 
with parsley all around. 

Left-over mutton or lamb makes an excel- 
lent dish for luncheon or dinner. Cut the 
meat up into small even pieces, and put it 








BEEF AS SERVED FOR A SECOND DAY’S DINNER. 


into a mould with layers of cooked pease; 
if you have any clear stock heat this, or 
make an aspic jelly with dissolved beef ex- 
tract; add a heaping tablespoonful of gela- 
tine melted in cold water to a quart of the 
hot strained stock, and pour slowly over the 
meat; set on ice till firm, and serve with 
deviled eggs on lettuce. The stock or aspic 
used in making this dish should not be 
brown, but nearly clear. Those who like 
mint sauce with the meat may add a little 
bruised mint, sugar, and vinegar to the 
aspic. 

One of the things which even a country 
market cannot injure is tongue; a fresh one 
gently cooked in a covered roasting - pan, 
with vegetables and enough stock or water 
to baste with, is quite certain to make 
a delightful dinner; what is left may 
be sliced the next day and served 
with the same agra-dolce sauce sug- 
gested with the stewed beef, or with 
tomato sauce; or it may be sliced 
cold and served with tomato salad. 

Late in the summer, when fresh 
cider is to be bought of the farmers, 
a good cold dinner dish may be made 
with a small ham. Have the butcher 
remove the bone, then roll it into 
good shape and trim off a good deal 
of the fat; simmer slowly till done, 
changing the water once to prevent its being 
too salt. Put the whole ham into a dish 
which fits it well and is a little large for it, 
and boil two quarts of cider with a slice of 
onion, a little parsley, and two cloves for ten 
minutes; have ready two tablespoonfuls of 
gelatine dissolved in cold water, and stir into 
the hot cider; strain over the ham, and set 
on ice; turn out, and serve on a chilled plat- 
ter with parsley and lemon slices. 
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Veal is frequently too young when killed, 
and it is necessary to see that the calf is 
good sized before purchasing. The meat is 
good in several ways; one is in what is 
ealled fricandeau. Get the large upper 
round of the leg, cut four inches thick, and 
either lard it or cover with tiny strips of 
pork; put it into a baking-pan with several 
good-sized slices of pork under it, and cover 
with carrot, turnip, and a little 
onion and parsley and three or 
four of tomato; fill the 
pan to the depth of an inch and 
a half with hot water or stock; 
cover tightly, and bake in a 
moderate oven, allowing twenty 
minutes to each pound of meat; 
remove the cover the last half- 
hour, and let the veal brown; 
strain the gravy over all. 

Fowls ought to be good in the 
country, but, unluckily, too often 
they are old and _ extremely 
tough. A good way to prepare 
them is this: have ready the fire- 
less cooker if you have one, and, 
after cutting up the fowl, brown each piec 
in the frying-pan in hot fat and lay it in the 
cooker, putting in a little boiling water so as 
to keep it covered; when all are in add water 
and seasoning till the pot is full and simmer 
forty minutes; set away in the box without 
opening, and the next day take it out, skim 
the gravy, and reheat the whole. 

Without a cooker, simmer the fowl till 
it is tender and then brown each piece in 


chopped 


slices 
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fully; if it comes from town it is often far 
from fresh. Where one can get good sea 
or lake fish, or course there are a thousand 
ways of cooking it. Even the poorest and 
coarsest fish may be used, provided it comes 
directly from the water. A good way of 
using slices of cod or halibut or swordfish 
or any large cut is this: get an oblong oak 


plank a foot wide and one and a half long; 
butter it, lay on slices of fish or a whole fish, 





SALMON LOAF WITH CAPER SAUCE. 
cover with strips of pork, and bake it in a 
roasting-pan; when done put pyramids of 
mashed potato around it and return it to the 
oven till these are brown; then lay the plank 
on a platter, put lemon and parsley around 
the edge, and serve. These wooden planks 
may be bought nov in department stores, with 
a shallow dish with handles on which to lay 
them to serve instead of the china platter. 
Or, cook and pick up any fish, and put it, 
creamed, into a high wall of the po- 
tato. 

Small fish caught in a little pond or 
stream are best fried and served on 
watercress; little perch are especially 
good prepared in this way and served 
with sauce tartare in lemon cups or 
green peppers. 

When no fresh fish at all is obtain- 
able canned salmon may be used to ad- 





PLANKED FISH READY TO SERVE. 


the frying-pan; serve with fried tomatoes 
around the meat. In cooking old chickens 
it is. well always to add a tablespoonful of 
vinegar to the water in which they are 
stewed, as it does not flavor the meat, but 
does make it tender. 

Fish in the country must be bought care- 


vantage. Drain it and pick up a can- 
ful; add a small cup of thick white 
sauce, a cup of bread crumbs, season- 
ing, and a beaten egg; press in a bread-tin, 
and bake in a pan of hot water; turn out, and 
pour around it a second cup of white sauce 
with a tablespoonful of capers added. 

Cold salmon may be served piled on let- 
tuce in a cone with mayonnaise poured over 
and capers sprinkled on last. 
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<s EGGIE, where are you?” 
“ Just here.” 
“What are you doing there?” 
“ Nothing.” 
“ Now, Reggie, don’t try to deceive me. Tell 
The Devotion of me this minute what you are doing.” 
Modern Mothers “Nothing, mother. Just playing with my 


blocks.” 











“Well, be careful.” 

“ Yes, mother, I’m being it.” 

Then Reggie heaves a deep sigh and goes on playing, while his devoted 
mother in the room adjoining proceeds with her sewing or her reading, 
feeling that the child’s temporal and eternal salvation is assured for another 
quarter of an hour. 

It may be a sad, sad thing to be a little orphan boy, but Reggie could not 
be made to believe it. It may be a great good thing for a boy to have a 
devoted mother, but Reggie accepts this just as he takes health foods and 
cod-liver oil and much else that is said to be good for him. What he would 
really love is . . . to be neglected, and, as a matter of fact, that is what he 





really needs. 

Finally Reggie becomes very much run down, and his mother takes him 
to an eminent child specialist. 

“TI suppose you are careful to keep your eye on him when he is out play- 
ing?” asks the specialist. 4 

“Oh yes, Doctor. I am very careful about that,” comes the prompt reply, 
and the old doctor’s eyes seem to blink as if dazzled by the radiance of the 
mother’s halo. 

“When he is out with other boys you sit by the window where you 
ean call out to him once in a while?” 

“Oh yes, Doctor. I never let him get out of my sight if I can help it.” 

“Well, madam, that is what is spoiling the child’s health. I can’t ex- 
plain the connection, but there is some sort of psychological influence at work 
on the child who is always watched which takes the life out of him. I have 
remarked this in unnumbered cases. Give Reggie a chance. Do you pull 
a growing plant up by the roots every few minutes to see how it is doing? 
The process is just as fatal to a child. Let him alone. Besides ”—the halo 
about Reggie’s mother’s head was beginning to diminish—“ the care you 
take of the child is nine parts selfish. You are really less concerned about 
him than you are about yourself. You don’t want to worry about something 
that may happen to him; that is what is frightening you.” 

How many other mothers dare spread their devotion under the doctor’s 
microscope and learn if it is pure? How many prefer to make Reggie’s life 
a burden, under the cloak of maternal watchfulness and authority? Are 
you among them? Watch yourself and see. If you are, and realize it and 
correct the tendency, a brighter day will dawn for Reggie and for you. 
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Spe you a woman’s exchange in your town, and if so, what have you 
made of it? Is it a rather mouldy-looking place where a gentlewoman 
who has seen “ better days” presides over a more or less tiresome array of 
cookies, crullers, layer-cake, crochet-work, burnt- 
leather goods, and fearfully hand-painted china? 
Or is it, as lies in your power to effect, what 
every woman’s exchange properly should be and 
what every town should have—a clearing-house 





Work for the 
Woman’s Exchange 











of domestic production ¢ 

Let us agree that by domestic production we mean all kinds of work 
that are conditioned by home necessities. It so happens that almost every- 
thing that a majority of women do is that kind of production, for the greater 
part of womankind have first of all to keep the home going, and whatever 
else they do is more or less subject to that necessity. Thus women find their 
work shut off from all the benefits of what is the most beneficient principle 
of men’s work—co-operation. 

The two great, immediate, direct benefits realized from eo-operation are—- 
organization and specialization. Now, if all the women of every town would 
co-operate through the medium of the woman’s exchange, they could organize 
and specialize their home work so that everybody soon would be getting what 
she needs for the home at the least cost, and each woman would be doing the 
work she loves and does best. Some women are born with a frying-pan in 
their souls and others are not; some are born with a talent for sewing, others 


‘with a talent for cooking; others even are born with a talent for writing 


and for music; yet all these women, if they marry and have homes, have 
to go into the business of home-making, and:in the United States about 
four-fifths of them actually do their own housework without the least refer- 
ence to any special talent they may have. 

Instead of doing indifferently all the work of your household, why not 
specialize in that which you can do best and sell your product?. Whether 
it be bread or buttonholes in which you excel, do that thing and sell your 
product through the woman’s exchange, and through the same medium 
supply with some other domestic woman’s best product your own household 
wants. 

Try it at least to this extent: get the home-workers of your town together 
and talk it over. Organize a Village Club, and go into the matter fully, 
earnestly, and actively. Begin by calling together in your own home half 
a dozen of the most intelligent women in the city or town where you live. 
Interest them by talking over the plan. Get their views. Then organize. 
See what you could do to lighten the burden of domestic labor, and securé 
to each woman the opportunity to do the work she does best by uniting your 
efforts to that end. 

If the idea frightens you because it seems too radical, ultra-modern, re- 
member that it is only an enlarged view of the woman’s exchange, and the 
underlying principle is even something older—the Christian impulse to lend 
a helping hand. 

Surely it is not a dangerous innovation for women to lend one another a 
helping hand in sustaining their common lot—the work which makes home 
a centre of happiness and a source of prosperity. 
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BABY's FIRST 


TOOTH. 


ODD 


Mrs. Von Cerious was discovered at 

sitting up in bed reading the encyclopedia. 
‘What in the world are you doing, Emma?’ 
cried Mr. Von Cerious. 

“ Why, I couldn’t sleep very well, and an arti- 
cle I saw the other day said much learning could 
be- acquired at odd times, This is the oddest 
time I could think of.” 


3 A.M. 

















TOURS SHOULD BE POPULAR 
OUR GREATEST NEED 
KNICKER: What is the crying need now? 
Bocker: An auto that knows its master’s 
voice. 





GETTING 


READY FOR SUMMER. 

















IN JOCUND 





VEIN 














OH, THE DIFFERENCE! 

Mrs. Post: I can tell you of 
a dressmaker I recommend to 
all my friends. 

Mrs. ParKer: That’s very 
nice. But the point is, will you 
tell me instead who makes your 
gowns? ; 


THE LATEST INSTANCE 
PaTHER: Well, well,  chil- 


dren! What’s all this racket 
about? 


ELSIE (pouting): Please, 
papa, Harold and I are quar- 
relling. 


FaTHER: And why are you 
quarrelling? 

EvsigE: Because we were play- 
ing Adam and Eve, and he ate 
up every bit of the apple. 


AN INVARIABLE SIGN 

Eta: I really think her pos- 
sessed of the power of prophecy. 

Srecta: So am I. For in- 
stance, when we have the carpet 
on the fence, the sofa piled with 
bric-A-brae, and pictures on all 
the chairs, I know the minister 
is going to call. 








PLAY TRAIN WITH YOU? 
OH, JUST STAY WHERE YOU ARE, AND LOOK LIKE A RAILWAY STATION, 





SANFORD: 
OF A WOMAN 

MERTON: 
EVER KNEW. 


Do 


CERTAINLY, DEAR. 


THE 
KNOW, 


You 


WHAT DO YOU 





I ONCE KNEW. 


YES, 


AND 


SHE 


OLD MAN, 


REMINDS 


WANT 


DIFFERENCE 
YOUR WIFE REMINDS MF 


ME 


ME 





OF 


ro po? 


EVERY WOMAN 
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BY ANY OTHER NAME 

“Tt is not always May,” said 
her daughter, poetically. 

“No,” replied the housewife, 
‘it isn’t. Just as often it’s 
Bridget or Delia or Norah.” 


HER ARITHMETIC 

* But why, my love, are you 
burning gas so recklessly?” 

“ Because, John dear,” said 
Mrs. Newlywed, “ for every dol 
lar’s worth I burn you'll get 
twenty cents.” 


THE END 
“Young Benedict was seen 
dining at the club again the 
other day.” 
“Does that mean that the 
honeymoon is over?” 
“No. Simply that his wife 
has been cooking things.” 





EFFECTIVE MEASURES 

SNICKER: He has a novel way 
of rousing the cook in the morn- 
ing. 

Kicker: How’s that? 

SnicKerR: He blows a _police- 
man’s whistle. 


ABSURD 
STeLttaA: What do you think 
of cars for women? 
BELLA: They'll want us to go 
buggy -riding with ourselves 
THAT MOUSE! next. 











THE WHALE’S DIM HOPE 
Jonah had just entered the whale. 
“Maybe he is Santa Claus coming down the 
chimney,” it thought. 
Then it vainly waited for presents. 





FIND THE MAN WHOSE WIFE WENT INTO THE 
STORE TWO HOURS AGO TO BUY A PAPER OF PINS. 
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‘ [OTHER, VY OLD ARE 
HER ACCOMPLISHMENT a. sn laminas 
Knicker: Can she make biscuits like those THE MOTHER: You ARE SIX YEARS OLD, 
mother used to make? DEAR. 
Bocker: No, but she can cook without the ONE OF THE TWINS: SIx BOTH TOGETHER 


landlady finding it out. OR ARE WE SIX APIECE? 




















What the Suffragists Are Doing 


By Ida Husted Harper 




















The International Suffrage Congress 
Lonpon, May, 1909. 

HIS message to the readers of the Bazar 

is written just at the close of the great 

congress of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance in London, and the best wish that 
could be made for all of them would be that 
they might have been in attendance. The suf- 
fragists would have been inspired anew by the 
zeal and enthusiasm of the women from over 
twenty countries who came bringing reports of 
their work—-some with the story of success al- 
ready achieved, all with the record of much prog- 
ress toward the assured victory. The anti-suf- 
fragists would have been compelled to serious 
thinking, as they listened to the eloquent ad- 
dresses from these delegates of all nationalities 
telling of how they had been roused to see the 
necessity of a voice in their own government by 
the laws that discriminate against women and 
the industrial conditions that bear so heavily 
upon them; by their utter failure to obtain legis- 
lation in regard to child labor, intemperance, im- 
morality, the many evils that exist in every com- 
munity, and by the impossibility of securing the 
enforcement of remedial laws even if they were 
enacted. After an experience of many years in 
conventions of women, I can say that never in 
any other for any object have I heard so many 
pleas in behalf of motherhood, childhood, home, 
and the welfare of society. 

Even more than ever before have I been im- 
pressed with the strong similarity of conditions, 
thought, and purpose among the women of the 
whole world. They may differ in language, cus- 
toms, and manners, but everywhere they have the 
same domestic and maternal instincts; the same 
strong desire to uphold the moralities and make 
their communities better in every respect for 
men, women, and children—vyes, and even for the 
dumb animals. In every country they have the 
same sorrows to endure, the same difficulties to 
overcome, the same enemies to meet; and in every 
one the progressive and far-sighted now recognize 
that future years of effort will be as fruitless 
as the past, unless they can bring a direct and 
positive influence on the makers and executors of 
the laws. Therefore, in all the nations advanced 
in civilization has arisen this demand among 
women for the suffrage, which alone can give 
them such an influence. Men learned this lesson 
first, and even in the benighted countries of 
Turkey and Persia they are not only demand- 
ing but fighting for the power of the franchise, 
and nothing less will satisfy them. 


A novel feature in the decorations of St. James’ 
Hall, where the congress was held, was. seen in 
the eighty beautiful banners which extended en- 
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tirely around the baleonies and the platform. 
They were designed by the Suffrage League of 
Women Artists for the historic procession of ten 
thousand women which took place in London last 
June. Many were of most artistic color and 
design, some with the ancient coats of’ arms of 
various cities and the title of the suffrage league, 
but the most of them with the names of Great 
Britain’s famous women at the top—Queen Eliza- 
beth; Victoria, Queen and mother; Mary Woll- 
stonecraft; Frances Burney; Jane Austen; Mary 
Somerville; Charlotte Bronté; Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; George Eliot; and scores of others. 
On one was the “Suffrage League of Home- 
Makers,” with the sacred fire burning on the 
altar. On the platform at the right of the presi 
dent was a satin shield of the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States, and above it a well-executed 
likeness of the world’s great suffrage leader, 
Susan RB. Anthony, looking down upon the repre 
sentative women of the nations gathered in the 
largest city on the globe to further the cause 
which she carried almost alone through many 
years of ridicule, abuse, and persecution. With 
pride and tenderness we remembered that it was 
in this very city, twenty-five years ago, that the 
first step was taken which led to this wonderful 
congress. During a visit of Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Stanton they counselled with Mrs. Jacob 
Bright and the other leaders here on the forming 
of an International Woman Suffrage Association, 
but at that time there existed only the one in 
England and the one in the United States; and so 
the idea finally took shape in the International 
Council, which included associations of women 
for all purposes. In 1904 it became possible to 
organize an Jnternational Suffrage Alliance with 
national associations from eight countries, and 
now in five years twenty-one countries are or- 
ganized and auxiliary to it. 

This situation does not seem to offer much 
encouragement to those who predict that the 
movement is dying out. Still less will be found 
in the reports which were presented from these 
countries. New Zealand, Australia, Finland, and 
Norway now have given the complete suffrage to 
women, and in all but the first they are eligible 
to sit in Parliament. In Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Iceland women have the municipal 
franchise and are elected to the municipal offices. 
The Swedish delegates have invited the alliance 
to hold its next meeting in Stockholm in 1911, 
but with the proviso that the invitation may be 
withdrawn if by that time the Parliament has 
already conferred the full suffrage on women. 
It is understood that this will be done in the 
near future, and as it is the custom of the al- 
liance to have its congress where there is the 
most immediate prospect of women’s being en- 
franchised, it would wish to go elsewhere if not 
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actually needed in Sweden. The prospects are 
favorable in several European countries. It is 
very trying to the delegates from the United 
States to listen to these glowing accounts from 
countries where women are living under a 
monarchy, and yet not be able to report any 
concrete gains from what claims to be the great- 
est republic on earth. If a republic means any- 
thing it means a government in which every 
citizen takes part, and yet in our own one-half 
the citizens are positively forbidden to have any 
part, and are more completely ruled by the other 
half than are the people of any of the civilized 
monarchies by their king or emperor. This is 
a most humiliating situation for those women 
who realize it, but it can never be improved until 
a larger number become conscious of the inferior 
position which they occupy under the absolute 
legal and political authority of men. Until then 
we must endure seeing one nation after another 
extending recognition to its women, who, to say 
the least, are no better qualified than those of the 
United States, while our government continues 
to treat the petitions of its women with contempt. 


It may be remembered that some months ago 
accounts were given in this department of two 
significant events in Great Britain—the election 
of the first woman Mayor and the appearance of 
a woman before the High Court of the House of 
Lords to argue the case of the Scottish University 
graduates demanding a vote. I was reminded 
of this at the official dinner given by the National 
Suffrage Society of Great Britain for the dele- 
gates to the congress and other distinguished 
guests, for I was placed next to the Mayor at 
the table and afterward had a long talk with 
Miss Chrystal MaeMillan who conducted the case 
mentioned. The Mayor, Dr. Garrett Anderson, 
who led the struggle for the admission of women 
to the medical profession, who was a _ pioneer 
suffragist and has been always in public life, is 
the gentlest and sweetest of white-haired ladies. 
whom children would love as a grandmother. It 
is the custom in England for the Mayor to be 
elected by the council from among its members, 
and Dr. Anderson was the unanimous choice of 
her colleagues. She presides at their meetings, 
decides municipal cases, and performs all the 
usual duties of the office. A friend of hers told 
me this incident which illustrates the high esti- 
mate placed upon the office of Mayor. Dr. Ander- 
son occupies a large mansion that has been log 
in her family and which she was accustomed to 
rent in the summer for a considerable sum, living 
herself in a pretty cottage that had been trans- 
formed from a stable. This spring the people 
of Aldeburgh requested that she continue to oc- 
eupy the large house, as they did not consider 
the small one suited to the dignified position of 
the Mayor! 

Miss MaeMillan is a tall, handsome young 
Seotchwoman, apparently about twenty-five years 
old, a graduate of Edinburgh University with 
the degrees B.Se. and M.A. An Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed before women were admitted to the 
universities of Scotland, provided that all per- 
sons having received degrees and fulfilled the 
necessary conditions should be entitled to vote 
for a member of Parliament who would represent 


the universities. For many years women have 
possessed the same privileges and received the 
same degrees as men, but they have never been 
allowed to vote for this member. Finally the 
alumne decided to make a test case. It was 
carried through the two lower courts with ad- 
verse decisions, and Miss MacMillan was selected 
to present it to the highest court of appeal in 
the House. Before this court, the Lord Chancellor 
being on the bench, this modest, unassuming young 
woman spoke four and a half hours, citing scores 
of legal cases and answering many questions put 
by the iearned judges. Members of the House ot 
Commons crowded into the room, and also per- 
sons from the outside who had ecards of ad- 
mission. “ Weren’t you frightened almost to 
death?” I asked. “ At first 1 thought my limbs 
surely would not support me,” she answered, 
“but I got control of myself and went through 
it as well as a man would, I think.” As she 
was giving me this account I thought of the oft- 
repeated argument, “ Women have not the physi- 
cal strength for the suffrage.” The judge's de- 
cision fully justified the general comment that it 
was the weakest ever made by the court. It was 
in brief that “the word * persons’ does not in- 
clude women when it refers to privileges granted 
by the state!” In every legal and official docu- 
ment the word “ persons” does include women, 
but this was the only decision it was possible to 
make in order to prevent the women graduates 
from voting. We have had exactly the same in 
the United States. 


The wide hold which the question of woman 
suffrage is gaining was strongly illustrated | 
the organizations which sent fraternal delegates 
with their greetings and sympathy. Among these 
were councils of women from many countries; 
the great political association of Great Britain, 
the Women’s Liberal Federation; the Conserva 
tive and Unionist Women’s Franchise Association ; 
Independent Labor Party; Women’s Freed sm 
League; Industrial Women Workers; Men’s 
Leagues for Women Suffrage; Writers’, Artists’, 
and Actresses’ Suffrage Leagues. Indeed, there 
was scarcely time to hear all of the fraternal 
greetings. Still less was there time to accept 
half the social courtesies offered; the dinners, 
luncheons, teas, receptions, would have left no 
time at all for the important work of the con- 
gress. Among those of a private nature was a 
beautiful luncheon given by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough for her mother, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
who was a delegate from the United States. 
Other prominent delegates were invited; also 
Mrs. Faweett, president of the British National 
Association; Lady Balfour, president of the Lon 
don Society: and some of the Duchess’ personal 
friends. The stately rooms of Sunderland House 
were much admired, especially the ballroom, just 
finished and said to be the finest in London. 

An enjoyable occasion was a “tea” with Miss 
Ethel Arnold, who was occupying for the week 
the town house of her sister, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. The house is about two hundred years 
old, situated in the heart of London, near Buck- 
ingham Palace, and filled with choice books, pic- 
tures, bronzes, and souvenirs of travel. Interest 
centred, of course, in the large, handsomely fur- 
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nished study where the famous novels are written. 
It overlooks the magnificent grounds of the pal- 
ace—the (Queen’s Garden—where Victoria used 
to drive daily in a little donkey-cart or be 
wheeled in a big chair, safely guarded by hig) 
walls from passers-by, but not from the dwellers 
in the tall houses across the way. The inspiration 
of the study, however, lies in the vista of long 
parks with Westminster Abbey and the towers 
of Parliament House outlined against the sky. 


What might be called the spectacular features 
of the congress were the two great public meet- 
ings in Albert Hall, whose auditorium, seating ten 
thousand persons, is the largest in the world. The 
first, given under the auspices of the British Asso- 
ciation, was distinguished by its pageant of Wom- 
en’s Trades and Professions, a most remarkable 
sight. A thousand women, carrying the emblems 
of their calling and lighted lanterns, assembled 
a mile away and marched to the hall through 
streets lined with cheering spectators. Never in 
all history was there such a sight as when these 
women filed down the long entrances, marched 
and ecountermarched around the vast amphi- 
theatre, and took their seats in the orchestra re- 
for them, which looked like a forest of 
waving banners. There were women farmers, 
gardeners, beekeepers, pastry-makers, milliners, 
dressmakers, fashion-designers, tailors, boot and 
shoe workers, cigar-makers, laundresses, house 
decorators, writers, sculptors, painters, typists, 
printers, bookbinders, teachers, nurses, physicians, 
weavers, spinners—the list seemed endless. And 
right in the centre, in the place of honor, sur- 
rounded by university women in cap and gown, 
were the chain-makers and pit-brow women, who 
work harder and under worse conditions prob- 
ably than any others and earn on an average not 
more than $1.50 a week. In the programmes 
were ‘statistics showing that in every occupation 
women received much less than men. It was the 
niost telling object-lesson ever presented to show 
the disadvantage of being without the political 
power which directly or indirectly affects in- 
dustrial conditions, and it explains why all these 
women are demanding the suffrage. 

The second Albert Hall meeting was held by 
the Women’s Social and Political Union, known 
as the “suffragettes,” at which the delegates to 
the congress occupied the boxes as invited guests. 
They could not have taken part even if they 
wished, as the congress was held under the au- 
spices of the National Association, which is 
strongly opposed to “militant” methods. They 


served 


were much interested, however, to hear the wom- 
en who are leading the revolution and have be- 
come known around the globe. Especially were 
they interested in the long semicircular rows of 
women on the stage, robed in white and holding 
the purple, green, and white banners of the 
union—the prison martyrs, the nearly four hun- 
dred who have served time in Holloway gaol. 
Those who believe the English are not an en 
thusiastic people should have been present at this 
meeting—at the first one also and at all of those 
held during the congress, where every mention of 
the suffrage called out a storm of applause. 


An account of the congress would be incomplete 
without reference to the sermons. The Sunday 
preceding it scores of clergymen, by special re- 
quest, cailed attention to it in their sermons and 
expressed hearty sympathy with the cause which 
it represented. For three Sundays the Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw, president of the National Associa- 
tion of the United States, preached to congre- 
gations that filled the churches. One Sunday 
afternoen the audience was composed of 1,500 
men, who rose as she entered the pulpit, and ex- 
pressed the strongest approval of the woman-suf 
frage sentiment, which she never fails to intro- 
duce even in a sermon. Most impressive was the 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the official church 
of the diocese, when Canon Henry Scott Holland, 
speaking from the pulpit, declared that it was 
only by the votes of women that the home cou!d 
be preserved, the children protected, and the in- 
dustrial conditions improved. 


Thus on every hand in this country, from all 
classes and callings, comes the demand that wom- 
en shall be enfranchised, and all indications seem 
to declare that this cannot be much longer de- 
layed. The English leaders say that this congress 
has greatly helped the cause here by demon- 
strating that Englishwomen are not alone in their 
demand, but that it is world-wide and that the 
hope of all is centred in the Parliament of Great 
Britain. And so the delegates to the 
return to their home confirmed in the belief that 
‘if arbitration is to take the place of the sword, 
if purity and love are to triumph over vice and 
hate, if a nobler race is to people the earth, if 
the Kingdom is to come and come. quickly, the 
mother-spirit—she, all the world over, whom the 
Creator called to be His first ally in the fight 
against evil—must be set free to attain the full 
measure of her stature. unhindered, unfettered 
by any arbitrary or unnatural limitation.” 


> oTess 
congress 
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THE NEW YORK ANTI-SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


BY MRS. BARCLAY HAZARD, OF THE 


tion to the granting of the franchise to 
women dates from the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1894. The women who felt that to 
give all women the suffrage was to “ inaugurate 
a social revolution, such as the world had never 
seen,” realized that the great silent opinion must 
be expressed or that the whole matter might go 
by default. In this emergency protest committees 
were organized. The first protest committee was 
formed in Brooklyn by Mrs. William A. Putnam, 
who is still chairman of the Brooklyn auxiliary. 
Mrs. Putnam was assisted by Mrs. George White 
Field. Mrs. Tunis Bergen, Mrs. 8. B. Chittenden, 
and some twenty other women. Two weeks later 
a frotest committee was organized in New York 
City at the house of Mrs. Francis Lynde Stetson. 
Almost at the same time the third protest com- 
mittee was started in Albany with Mrs. John 
V. L. Pruyn as chairman. These protest com- 
mittees opened headquarters for signatures, and 
in the very brief space of three weeks, without 
the expenditure of a penny except for the abso- 
lutely necessary expenses, such as printing and 
postage, some seventeen thousand names were se- 
cured. Each of these names represented a woman 
over twenty-one years of age and a resident of 
the State. The protests and the signatures were 
sent to the Hon. Elihu Root (now United States 
Senator from New York) and by him presented 
to the convention. Mr. Root on that occasion 
made a most eloquent address, which has been 
reprinted recently by the State association. 
When the Constitutional Convention rejected 
the woman’s suffrage amendment the protest com- 
mittees, supposing their work to be over, met and 
dissolved. In view, however, of the continued 
activity of the suffragists it was decided to form 
a permanent organization. On April 8, 1895, the 
State association came into being at the house 
of Mrs. Abram Hewitt with Mrs. George White 
Field as chairman, the Brooklyn and Albany 
protest committees entering the association as 
auxiliaries. On March 29, 1899, Buffalo women 
also organized an auxiliary. From the first the 
association has taken the ground that it was in 
no sense of the word the exponent of a political 
propaganda. Its purpose was not to make con- 
verts nor to carry on an aggressive campaign. 
It was intended to make the association the focus 
of a great sentiment which would otherwise be too 
diffused to exert its full influence; to be the 
mouthpiece for the earnest home-loving woman. 
True to this ideal, the State association has 
made no attempt to influence other States, but 
has been ready to help when asked for assist- 
ance. Massachusetts organized in May, 1895. 
Illinois asked that the New York State associa- 
tion be represented at a meeting for organization 
held in Chieago on May 6, 1897. A vigorous suf- 
frage campaign in Towa in 1897 led the Iowa 
women to ask for advice and literature from New 
York; more assistance they did not want, pre- 
ferring to win out by themselves. This they did, 
and that Iowa has stayed won is proved by the 
vote in the Iowa Senate on March 11, 1909, by 


T organization of the sentiment of opposi- 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


which the suffrage amendment was defeated by 
37 to 11 and a limited suffrage amendment 36 to 
12. South Dakota asked help in 1898, and Mrs. 
W. W. Crannell, of Albany, was sent out by the 
joint action of the New York and Massachusetts 
associations. The women of Oregon were glad 
of assistance in organizing during the first suf- 
frage campaign, but since then have fought out 
two campaigns quite by themselves, with increased 
majorities each time. 

The year 1907 was marked by a great increase 
of activity among the suffragists. In that year 
the memcrial meeting to Susan B. Anthony was 
held in Baltimore, and on that occasion a large 
sum of money was subscribed to carry on the 
work. It soon became apparent to the New York 
association that, for some time at least, the home 
field would require all its attention. 

The New York State association has, within 
the last six months, placed itself on record as 
desiring for women the highest degree of useful- 
ness in public life compatible with security to 
the State and non-interference with home life for 
women. In a letter to Governor Hughes they ask 
that all offices on charity, reformatory, and edu- 
cational boards which are open to women may 
be filled by them. They further add: “ We are 
aware that women already hold positions on State 
boards, but their number, we submit, is too small, 
and indeed on many boards none have been ap- 
pointed. We believe this to be the safest method 
of utilizing at the present time the capacities 
of women and their interest in the public wel- 
fare without exposing our civil institutions to 
the risks attendant upon granting to women un- 
restricted suffrage.” 

The association appeared at the joint hearing 
at Albany on February 24th. Papers were pre- 
sented by Mrs. William Forse Scott, Miss Mary 
Dean Adams, Mrs. Robert MeVickar, Mrs. Bartow, 
Mrs. Northrup, and Miss Margaret Gardner. Al- 
though absolutely no effort had been made to 
secure an attendance, the opposition side of the 
house was quite as crowded as that of the suf- 
fragists. On March 10th the House Committee 
voted not to report the bill, by 11 to 2. 

We are so often told by the suffragists that 
all college women favor the franchise that some 
recent figures on the subject are of interest. A 
New York City daily, which is suffrage in its 
svmpathies, under date of March 17, 1909, gives 
this statement of a vote taken at Vassar: op- 
posed to suffrage, 378; in favor, 362: indifferent. 
68; ignorant on the subject, 74. That 
but it is not in favor. Wells College at Aurora 
has this record under date of April 14, 1909: out 
of 170 girls in the college only 80 voted; out of 
the 80, opposed to suffrage, 59. 

When we are asked as to the number of women 
we represent the answer is easily given. Take 
the census of New York State. Deduct from the 
number of women given there the women claimed 
by the suffragists. Subtract further ten per cent. 
for complete indifference on the subject, and the 
fnormous remainder shows the strength behind 
our organization. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
envelope in their letters. 


Miss M. E. G.—The entertainment arranged 
for your cooking-class sounds very attractive, es- 
pecially the fairyland decorations. The sug- 
gestions for refreshments seem to be very good. 
You might arrange them in this way: 

1. Chilled fruit with maraschino cherries and 
maraschino syrup poured over it served in orange 
skins. 

2. Jellied chicken, olives, pickles, thin sand- 
wiches of different kinds, or rolls, or both. 

3. Endive and beet salad with French dressing, 
the beets cup up into tiny squares. Cheese and 
thin crackers served with this course. 

4. Jonquil ices with cakes and bonbons. 

It is a great pleasure to know that the copy 
of the Bazar to be found in your library each 
month is so well worn at the end of the month. 

Miss R.—It would have been a little more 
courteous for the bride to have left one of her 
own and one of her husband’s cards for your 
aunt, as well as for yourself. However, since 
your aunt had not called upon her, and since, 
possibly, she is not supposed to have met her 
(that, of course, I do not know), it was not 
necessary that this should be done. 

Mrs. W.—You may either have engraved in- 
vitations for your musicale or you can write in 
the lower left-hand corner of your visiting-card: 

At home 
from four until six o’clock 
on Saturday, the tenth of July. 
You may write “music” underneath this or in 
the upper left-hand corner. I do not think it 
will be necessary to have programmes. 

For refreshments have tea, sandwiches, but 
tered toast, little hot biscuits an inch and a quar- 
ter in diameter, ices, small cakes, and candy. 

It would be courteous to introduce the artist 
either after the music or between the numbers. 

G. B.—-I am very sorry you did not send your 
address so that I could write you, for I fear 
that you do not realize how long a delay is nec- 
essary before replies to questions may be pub- 
lished in the BAZAR. 

It is difficult to serve a luncheon without a 
maid, but I think the simple one you have ar- 
ranged may be served quite easily. When the 
guests enter the room you should have the grape- 
fruit on the table. After this has been eaten 
vou can bring in everything else but the coffee. 
The fried oysters may be placed in front of you 
and the nut and celery salad in front of the guest 
sitting opposite you. She may serve it and pass 
the plates to the other guests or she may pass 
the large dish and they may help themselves. 
It. will be necessary for you to rise and remove 
the grapefruit, and, after the second course has 
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been served, to rise and remove that before serv- 
ing the coffee and small cakes. 

It would be possible to have everything but 
the coffee on the table when the guests enter, 
and there might be less awkwardness in having 
it arranged in this way than in having the 
hostess rise from the table; but there will be the 
necessity, in any case, of removing the dishes 
holding the grapefruit from the table, so that 
it might be just as well for you to place the 
next course on the table at the same time. 

Datisy-PARTY.—It is old-fashioned to have a 
hunt, and yet I think a daisy hunt would be 
very pretty for part of your entertainment. Have 
dainty little baskets trimmed with daisies and 
ribbon, and have daisy heads concealed through- 
out. the rooms. Have a prize for the one who 
finds the most. 

After the hunt is over have a large yellow 
disk pinned to the wall, and present each one 
with a large white paper petal; blindfold each 
girl in turn, and request her to place the petal 
in place on the yellow centre. You will find this 
extremely amusing. 

Why not have a game of casino or hearts at 
the close of the evening, with daisy tally-cards? 

When you serve refreshments have a _ huge 
yellow frosted cake in the centre of the table 
representing the centre of the daisy with white 
petals made of paper. On one side of each petal 
have an amusing prophecy written. Let a tiny 
doll dressed in white. with a daisy cap on her 
head, serve as a favor for each guest. Light the 
table with candles, and have shades made to 
represent daisies. If your table is large enough 
you can have each little doll hold the end of a 
daisy chain which runs toward the centre. 

Mrs. 8S. T. W.—If the wedding is to be held 
in a church, with merely a very formal reception, 
it is not absolutely necessary to respond to the 
invitation—in fact, it is not customary. If, how- 
ever, you do not go, it is necessary to send a card 


to the father and mother of the bride, which 
should arrive the day of the wedding. It is not 


obligatory to send a gift unless you care to. If 
you do send it it should be sent addressed to 
the bride, and should be accompanied by a card 
only. 

If the wedding is not very formal, or if per- 
chance it is a house wedding, it is more courteous 
to reply to the invitation immediately, either 
accepting or refusing. If only an announcement 
is received it is not necessary to write, although 
it is sometimes very nice to write a note of con- 
gratulation if a call cannot be made later. The 
announcement demands a courtesy of some kind 
in reply—either a call or a note. 
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the possibilities of | | 
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Pour a little lemon or strawberry 
jelly into a plain or _paaey, mold and 
allow it to become firm. Then line 
the sides of the mold 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 
Dissolve one heap~ f 
ing tablespoonfu) Fr. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and 


concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and 


will receive prompt replies by mail, however 


é invariably accompanying each letter with a plan. 
swered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 


L : etters cannot be an- 
Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the peters of rooms in 


relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a 


clear understanding of both these conditions 
pages of description. 


INTERIOR DecoraTion.—There is a broad field 
open to the woman who wishes to go into interior 
decoration. The great difficulty lies in the fact 
that there is no school for that profession. There 
are classes in the different art schools where wall 
decoration—that is, freseo-work—is taught, but 
there is no school where the profession is taught 
both theoretically and practically. It is un- 
fortunately necessary to take one’s training ‘in 
different places. The interior decorator should 
have a training in drawing, painting, designing, 
historic ornament, architecture, building, and 
business. Much of this training will come from 
experience, and must come from experience, since 
there is no training school for it. 

One who wishes to become a practical interior 
decorator, prepared for all the problems that are 
sure to arise, should take one or two years’ 
training in architecture first, trying at the same 
time to get as much information about building 
and interior woodwork as possible. She may be 
able at the same time, if she is in a large city 
like New York, Chieago, or Philadelphia, to carry 
on a course in a school of design in historic orna- 
ment and design. A training in drawing and 


painting is presupposed. It should take four 
years at least of constant study. During these 


courses, or before them possibly, it is well to 
read up the subjects of Oriental rugs, textiles, 
wall-papers, and: furniture, old and new, and to 
visit the large houses where these are sold. 
After a preliminary training of this kind, the 
best way to enter the field is to go into a well- 
established decorator’s studio and offer 
services, as an apprentice at first, without ex- 
pecting pay. In a place of this kind one can 
learn innumerable practical and technical details 


ones 


that are not taught in any school. The income 
of. a good interior decorator who has had a 


thorough training, and who is also a natural 
artist and business woman combined, should be 
at the least twelve hundred dollars a year, and 
from that up. A list of books that may be read 
with profit before undertaking a course in this 
work I will send by mail. 

Mrs. H. E. M.—I would use for your portiéres 
between the living-room and dining-room and 
dining-room and hall either a plain linen velours 
or eotton velvet, doubled, or a figured velours. 
In the figured the two colors should be green 
and brown or green and bronze. I would cover 
the couch with this same material or with a 
brown velours. The corduroy would be perfectly 
appropriate, but will not wear nearly as well as 


The plans need not be well drawn. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many 


the linea velours. It will wear quite well enough, 
however, and the colors are usually very good. 
It is not so much cheaper than the velours as 
one would think, because it is only about half as 
wide. / 

If you cover your couch with the greenish- 
brown velours, then the pillows should be covered 
with brown or bronze-green cotton velvet, cordu- 
roy, tapestry, ete. Have your willow furniture 
stained brown, and use green cushions, or pos- 
sibly have your cushions covered with a linen 
taffeta. You cannot get much idea about this 
tapestry from the tiny sample I am sending, but 
you can what the colors are. It is very 
beautiful, and would be appropriate for pillows 
on your couch, for cushions in your chairs, and 
even for portiéres, if you would care to have a 
figured portiére. This material could be used on 
the side toward the living-room and a plain 
brown toward the dining-room. 

[ do not think I would have any drapery on 
top of the piano, but if you do, let it be a piece 
of old Chinese embroidery. Get a piece of em- 
broidery in colors similar to those in the bit 
of linen taffeta I am sending. For the top of 
your table, you can either have a square of old 
embroidery in browns and greens, or you can get 
a square of Oriental brocade or something of 
that kind in dull soft browns and greens. 

Under your mantel will be a very good place 
for your bookease. I would have it built in and 
painted like the woodwork in the room rather 
than have a mahogany bookease. If it stood 
in some other part of the room a mahogany book- 
case would be lovely, but since it is in a way 
built in if it is under the mantel, I would make 
it appear that way. Make the mantel seem the 
top of the bookcase. 

It is difficult to advise you about frames for 
your pictures without knowing what pictures you 
are going to have. I can only say that they 
should be very simple and plain, and should 
harmonize with the pictures. If you are going 
to have brown photographs, then the frames 
should be plain brown wood. If you are going 
to have the ordinary photograph which has tones 
of red in it, then mahogany frames are more har- 
monious. Water-colors are usually framed in 
dull gold frames or in frames harmonizing with 
the picture. Etchings and engravings are framed 
in simple narrow mouldings, as a rule. I quite 
agree with you that they should be chosen with 
fasting and prayer; like a friend with whom you 
are to live—they must be congenial. 


see 
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Old Dutch Cleanser is the only hy- 
gienic cleanser to use in the kitchen 
and bathroom — the only safe clean- 
ser to use throughout the house. 


Avoid Caustic & Acids 


Old Dutch Cleanser contains ab- 
solutely no acid, caustic or alkali, 
and cleans mechanically, not chem- 
ically. In Large, Sifting-Top Cans 
(at all grocers), 10c. 


CUDAHY—OMAHA~—-MAKER 
Branch for Canada, Toronto 
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A 
é _ Conducted By LB Cutting 

Our literary society of the public school is to 
have a debate on this question, “ Resolved, that 
Washington's achievements have produced greater 
results than those of Napoleon.” Will you tell 
me where I can obtain some information about 
the home life and early training of these two 
generals, and also suggestions for points of com- 
parison in their work? I shall be grateful to you 
for anything which you will tell me in the way 
of sources of information.—M. M. 

The subject of your debate is a most interesting 
one, but I think the decision is similar to the 
Gordian knot in that it requires cutting in half. 
The books I suggest to you to read are: for 
Napoleon: A Short History of Napoleon, by J. R. 
Seeley (hostile); Life of Napoleon, by J. H. 
Rose; The First Napoleon, by J. C. Ropes (fa- 
vorable); Napoleon: The Last Phase, by Lord 
Rosebery. For Washington: The True Washing- 
ton, by P. L. Ford; George Washington, by 
Woodrow Wilson; George Washington, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge; George Washington, by H. E. Scud- 
der. The topics which I would advise you to 
dwell on in making the comparison are: Home 
life and training of Napoleon and Washington; 
the generalship of Napoleon as indicated by out- 
line and results of his campaigns; the general- 
ship of Washington as indicated by outline and 
results of his campaigns. Make a comparison 
between the code Napoleon and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I hope this general scheme will help you in 
preparation for your debate, and I wish yeu all 
success. 

We have a writers’ club of fifteen members who 
write stories, poems, etc., some of which finu ac- 
ceptance in the magazines and newspapers. In 
planning our study work for the coming year, 
we are anxious to take up something about the 
philosophy of style, technique of the story, and 
anything that will help us toward doing better 
work. Can you not suggest some study work to 
be done in the club, and some outside reading 
that will be profitable to our members? We will 
study something of the drama—its origin and 
devclopment also. Thank you for the help you 
will give us.—C. S. S. 

Your writers’ club interests me very much, and 
I think your idea of doing some helpful study 
as a preparation for work is most excellent. The 
following list of books which I give you may be 
used both for outside reading and for reference 
work during your club meetings. I would sug- 
gest that the book, entitled Theories of Style, 
by Lane Cooper, you use rather as a text-book, 
and that at your meetings you take the different 
excerpts which it gives, assigning one each to the 
different members, and then at the meeting dis- 
cuss what constitutes the elements of each writer’s 
style. In this volume to which I have referred 
you is an admirable bibliography, and of the 
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books mentioned there I eal! your attention es- 
pecially to Representative Essays on the Theory 
of Style, by W. T. Brewster; 8. T. Coleridge’s 
works, vol. 3, pp. 443-460; G. H. Lewes’ The 
Principles of Success in Literature; Manual of 
English Prose Literature, by W. Minto; An In- 
timate View of Publishing, by W. H. Page; 
World’s Work, September, 1902; Essays on the 
Art of Writing, by R. L. Stevenson; Style and 
Appreciation, by Walter Pater; Studies in Prose 
and Verse, by A. Symons; Studies in Literature, 
by John Morley. In making a study of the origin 
and development of the drama, let me refer you 
to three books whose title is the same: The 
Technique of the Drama, by G. Freytag; Ihe 
Technique of the Drama, by E. Woodbridge; The 
Technique of the Drama, by W. T. Price. I think 
if you take as an outline for work these phases 
of the drama you will be interested in tracinz 
its development—the three elements of the drama 
—the ethical, the esthetic, and the technical: 
dramatic action, construction of the drama, con- 
struction of scenes, and characters. 

In closing I have two other books to suggest 
to you to have near at hand—The Technique of 
the Novel, by C. F. Horne, and Magazine Writing 
and the New Literature, by Henry Mills Alden. 
In The Technique of the Novel you will find 
many suggestions helpful to the members of your 
elub, and this book also contains an excellent 
bibliography which will be at once instructive 
and interesting. The Home Study Club will be 
most interested to hear from the writers’ club 
at any time. 

Will you kindl: tell me what you can about 
the English writer Thomas Hardy, his birth- 
place, life, and works? Is there a book on this 
subject?—J. S. B. 

The following information about Thomas 
Hardy may be some help to you. His birth- 
place is Dorsetshire, England, and the date of 
his birth, June 2, 1840. His early education 
was in the public schools, and later King’s Col- 
lege, London. He was trained as an architect 
and followed that profession for a number of 
years, distinguishing himself by winning prizes. 
He first wrote verse, but later abandoned that 
for prose, and, as you know, has been a prolific 
writer. 

A list of his novels I am sending you by mail. 
Any encyclopedia, or the volume Who’s Who, 
will give you further details of his life. You 
have a charming experience before you in pre- 
paring a paper on this most interesting writer. 
I refer you to Poole’s Index of Periodical Lit- 
erature, under the title “Thomas Hardy,” for 
a list of magazine articles about him and critical 
estimates of his work. A notable one is “ Nov- 
els by Thomas Hardy,” Atlantic Monthly, vol. 
XCVIII., page 354. If the Home Study Club 
can be of further service I shall be glad. 
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This Housewife Knows 


She buys leaf lard. She knows that leaf lard is to ordinary lard what cream is to 


milk. She has used all kinds of lard. 


But she has found, through experience, that leaf lard makes a vast difference 


in cooking. 


She uses it now in place of butter because it doesn’t cook so dry. And she uses but 
two-thirds as much as of other lards. That is essential, else the food is too rich! 


She has found that leaf lard is not only better but, if used rightly, is the most 
economical. So she always zmsis/s on leaf lard. 


Labels Today Must Be Truthful 


At first she often failed to get leaf lard for 
there was no way to tell, except by results, what 
really was leaf lard. 

Today the law forbids mis- 


We make it in an open kettle just as it 


used to be made on the farm. 


But we use open jacketed 
kettles and we employ infi- 


9 
branding. If a maker says A nite skill. 
‘‘leaf lard’’ ona label he must T7777 O@s S Armour’s ‘‘Simon Pure’’ 


have leaf lardinthe pail. One 
can depend upon that. 

Some labels say ‘‘ Pure 
Lard’’—some even say ‘‘Leaf 
Brand.’’ But the label must 
say ‘‘Leaf Lard’’— neither ‘‘ Leaf Brand’’ nor 
‘*Pure Lard’’ is leaf lard. 

If you know about labels and read them you 
cannot be mistaken. 


Sealed Under Government Inspection 

Every pail of ‘‘Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf 
Lard” is sealed across the top with a strip of tin, 
showing that Government officers have inspected 
the contents. No other lard comes to the house- 
wife with such a seal intact. 

So no other lard can be depended upon to the 
same extent. We make it from that dainty bit 
of fat that surrounds the hog’s kidneys. ‘ 


“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


Leaf Lard has a wonderful 
flavor that all other lards lack. 

We make other lards in 
this better way, but our best 
is that labeled ‘‘ Armour’s 
‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard.”’ 

Enough of this lard can not be made to supply 
more than one-tenth of the people, because there 
is not enough of leaf fat. So leaf lard goes only 
to those who insist on it. 

Once try Armour’s ‘‘Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard, 
Madam, and you’ll a/ways insist on it. 

For you have never tasted such pastry as you 
can make with it. All you need do is to buya 
pail with a label that says ‘‘Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ 
Leaf Lard.’’ 

Don’t take any other. See what the best 
lard can accomplish. 


/* 
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Nore —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Kemittances may be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


O the athletic woman the question of a 

comfortable corset is often a difficult one 

to solve, especially if she be inclined to 
stoutness. 

One kind is too stiff, the other too limp; and 
most ready-made corsets, except the very ex- 
pensive ones, are apt to rust when one gets over- 
heated from any violent exercise. 

These two designs, one for a life of activity 
and one to be worn while at rest, are made es- 
pecially with regard to the requirements of either 
pursuit. 

The athletic corset is made in three pieces— 
that, is three on each 
side, with a pliable whale- 
bone slipped into each 
seam and at each side of 
the lacing and the front 
fastening. 

Bone buttons, put on 
with strong tapes quite 
close together, make the 
best fastening for either 
of these corsets, though 
if one prefers she may 
use the ordinary busk, 
which can be purchased 
at any notion - counter 
for twenty-five cents. 
The eyelets for the laces 
you ean have punched in 
by a cobbler after the 
place is marked, or make 
them with strong thread, 
as you would for eyelet 
embroidery. 

One may have as many 
pairs of these corsets as 
desired; and only one set 
of bones is necessary, a3 No. 7 





73. Sizes, 32, 34, and 
the strappings on the No 774 _ Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 


a half-yard extra of material will be necessary. 
For the three-piece corset eight pieces of whale- 
bone, each half a yard long, will be needed. This 
is bought in yard length, four of which cut in 
half would be just right. It is twenty-five cents 
a yard. 

Many women who have became dependent on 
their corsets and do not like to be a moment 
without support, wear them even while asleep or 
lving down. For this purpose these pliable ones 
are most comfortable and answer the purpose 
better than the stiffer models. 

The corset may be trimmed at the top with 
either a pretty ruching of 
lace or a puffing of wash 
silk or ribbon. 

It is best to have 
the suspenders detachable 
either by buttops or 
safety-pins, as elastic is 
not improved by being 
laundered. 

If the strain at the 
waist line is too great 
the corset may be rein- 
forced by a double piece 
of the material extend- 
ing a few inches each 
side of this line and will 
perhaps wear a little 
longer with this addi- 
tional strength. 

For less than a dollar, 
using this pattern, a 
woman can make _her- 
self a comfortable, hy- 
gienic, and durable corset 
which can be renewed 


€ 


REST AND RECREATION CORSETS. each week by a trip to 


the laundry. 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust The comfort of it can 


36 inches bust measure 


seams are made with a measure only be realized by ex- 


buttonholed opening just 
above the waist line on 
the inner side. so that the bones may be slipped 
in and out at will and the corset sent to the 
laundry to be washed as often as required. 

Once the pattern is cut and fitted exactly to 
one’s size, it is no more trouble than the making 
of a plain shirtwaist to fashion these corsets for 
one’s self. 

The five-piece corset can be made as easily as 
the three-piece and is better for the woman of 
fuller figure. The three-piece one is ideal for the 
young girl for constant wear. 

Fo make either of these corsets it will take 
two yards of heavy piqué or jean in the ordinary 
cotton-goods width. If the corsets are required 
longer below the hips than the pattern demands, 


Price, 15 cents each 


perimenting. The pat- 
tern is one you will never 
be without when once you have found its value. 
The three-piece model is cut of material laid 
on the bias, and so has sufficient “give” to 
stretch with the movements of the wearer—a 
necessity in any garment which is to be worn 
for athletics. A loose corset made on one of 
these models and boned only slightly if at all 
would be most comfortable to wear under the 
bathing-suit if any such support is needed. For 
bathing, most particularly, the stocking sup- 
porters should be made detachable, as the salt 
water would soon ruin the elastic. The best way 
to do this is to finish the upper end with a few 
inches of strong tape doubled at the top and 
with a buttonhole and button on the corset. 
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Extract from Miss Virginia Barber’s Letter 


‘*** and this is how I managed. Of course, the dress was‘ perfectly hopeless,’ as you expressed it—altho it had 


been a beat itiful gown for two years, but, having faded in streaks and become spo tted , Lcouidn’t we gain 
““I was rea!ly down in the depths about it, for I had nothing to wear to my ai int’s wedding ¢ ary 
celebration, and I did want to go. I took Aunt Kate into my confidence, and she at once sugges 1at I 
use Dian nond Dyes—said she had used them constantly, and never had a failure 
I grasped at a straw—and immediately got two packages of crimson Dian — Dye for 





Ruth, you don’t know what a beautiful gown I have now. It really is prettier than ever—and I 
few stitches to take in it to make it ready for wear. * ** ’’—Vuirginta Barber, Cleveland, Ohi ) 


10c Investment Easily Saves $20 


Diamond Dyes are worth a trial in view of the chance to save dollars by their use—a trial isall that isneeded 


After once knowing ae value of Diamond Dyes, they become a household necessity. Think of being able 
to change the color scheme of your rooms at aimost no expense —you can dye your curtains, draperies, couch 
covers, cushion covers, ar nd make your house look as though it had been newly furnished, for the price of a 


few packages of Diamond Dyes—and they never disappoint you—they are real dyes. 


Important Facts About Goods To Be Dyed 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World, and namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 


always give perfect results You must be sure that you for Cotton. 

get the real Diamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring 

adapted to the article you intend to dye Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are especjally adapted 
Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imita- for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres which take up the 


dye quickly. 


tors who make only one kind of dye claim that their icatedh Shatin tue Retin mitt ieciall ally adapted for 


. * . . cry 
imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (" all fab- Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres lich take up 
rics”’) equally well. This claim is false, because no tj,. dye slowly 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or ‘Mixed Goods,” also known as ‘*‘ Union Goods," are 
other animal fibres can be used as successfully for made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For fibres For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are 
this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, the best dyes made fo- these goods 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your de aler’s name 
Diamond Dye Annual—Free and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will nd you a copy 
of the new Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book and samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR ’ 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


which are suitable for summer and for use 
in making autumn clothing. 

The first is a travelling or dust cloak. The 
loose sleeve and the full skirt make it extremely 
practical to wear over a dress or even over the 
coat of a suit. There is a full-length panel at 
the back, the sides being gathered to the upper 
part below the hips. Pongee or thin mohair may 
be used for such a cloak. For winter it may be 
made of a water-proof cloth with a thin silk 
lining. 

The smart pongee or linen suit is one of the 
best models that this season has produced. The 
coat is made with a yoke-like piece set on from 
the shoulder down. The back has a yoke and 
centre panel, with the flat buttons covered with 
the material. The seam between the panel and 
the under-arm form epmes very far forward, 


TT practical patterns are illustrated here 





TRAVELLING OR MOTORING COAT. No. 781. 


Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 25 cents 





PONGEE OR LINEN SUIT. NO. 778. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 


which gives a good chance for fitting the coat 
over the bust. The lines of the coat are extreme- 
ly good, and the model is one which may be made 
quite satisfactorily unlined and which may be 
laundered when necessary. 

The skirt has broad box pleats all around, 
with a box pleat the centre of the front and an- 
other in the centre of the back. These pleats are 
lapped in such a way that they entirely cover the 
seams. The eight breadths are sloped narrower 
at the top, so that there is no unsightly accumu- 
lation of material around the hips and waist- 
line. The skirt pattern is cut round length. As 
the tailors and fashion writers tell us that the 
return of pleated skirts to favor is already 
planned for the near future, this box-pleated 
skirt is a model which is liable to remain 
fashionable—more so than the close-fitting plain 
skirts of the winter and spring. 
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You Will Find Immediate and Grateful Relief by Using 
* 9 Honey and C 

Hinds’ ‘Aimond Cream 

The skin may burn intensely, it may be painfully sore or greatly inflamed, yet 
this snow-white liquid Cream will instantly cool and soothe it, and prevent peeling 
or irntation. If applied before exposure to sun and wind and again on returning 
indoors it will keep the skin in perfect condition. 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is antiseptic, cleansing, and remarkably 
healing. It also makes and keeps the skin soft, smooth, clear and youthful. 
Nothing is so soothing and helpful for babies’ rash, chafing and scalp troubles; it is 
always safe to use.—It’s the most cooling and healing lotion for men who shave. 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is not greasy or sticky. It is free from bleach 
and other harmful ingredients; is entirely unlike cold creams or paste creams in jars. 





It is positively guaranteed not to cause or aid a growth of hair. 


50 cents all dealers. Accept no substitute. If not obtainable sent 


postpaid by us. 
Write for Free Sample Bottle 


A. S. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


HE rest gown has come to be a definite 
feature of a woman’s wardrobe, in place ot 
the nondescript and often careless-looking 

wrapper of other days. While it need not be as 
elaborate as the so-called tea-gown, it may be, 
and shculd be, dainty and pretty both for old 
women and for young women as well. A pretty 
collar of inexpensive lace (perhaps left over from 
some worn-out dress) may be added to a simple 
wrapper, and a scarf or belt of ribbon may be 
used to belt it in instead of letting it hang loose. 
The added neatness of your appearance will much 
more than make up for the little time spent in 
the work. The pattern illustrated here is sim- 
plicity itself. Of some inexpensive lawn you can 
make by it a pretty rest gown for summer days 
at very little cost of material or labor. 

In the princess dress No. 776 you will find an- 
other very useful pattern. The method of trim- 
ming shown here is not an essential part of the 





SIMPLE REST GOWN. . NO. 
. 


Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 25 cents 
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ONE-PIECE PRINCESS GOWN. NO. 776. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


Price, 35 cents 


gown. ‘The simple one-piece model is cut in as 
few parts as possible, and a band is given to 
show the shape to which the material should be 
tucked if this design is used. The yoke of tucked 
net and the little full vest below are also quite 
simple to make. The curved band of embroidery 
would probably have to be made especially for the 
dress. but if this seems too much trouble a band 
of silk or velvet can be used with some pretty 
edge to finish it. 

In place of the tucked band of the same ma 
terial as the dress or of silk to match a woollen 
fabric you can use a wide band of lace or of 
the embroidered net which is in the shops in so 
many charming patterns. Or you can embroider 
or darn a pattern on net bands yourself to trim 
such a gown. <A _ pongee, voile, or mercerized 
eotton gown made by this model for summer with 
these embroidered net bands would be in the lat- 
est fashion. 
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REAMY Cup Custards that melt 
in your mouth. How cool and 


good they taste on a sweltering day. It’s easier 


than you think to make them just right. 
@ Ask any good cook, she’ll tell you: Simply milk, eggs and so forth— 


and for the sake of the right consistency and smoothness you must use 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


Q Do you know that the finest shortcake ever baked is made with part . 
Kingsford’s? The cake itself, mind you. One-fourth corn starch and 
three-fourths flour give a wonderful lightness and delicacy of texture. 
The Book tells. 

@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 

charge our remarkable little Cook Book “Q’’—with 

One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
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Sunday, June 20 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
Eggs poached in cream; pop- 
overs; coffee. 
DINNER 
Leg of young lamb; pease; new 
potatoes. 
String-bean salad with cream- 
cheese balls. 
Pineapple sherbet; cake. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 
Creamed crab meat in small dish- 
es; hot biscuit; coffee. 
Asparagus and mayonnaise. 
Strawberries and cake. 
Monday, June 21 
BREAKFAST 
California cherries. 
Broiled smoked whitefish; cream- 
ed potatoes; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed green peppers: creamed 
string-beans; tea. 
Lettuce salad with wafers. 
Cake (from Sunday). 
DINNER 
Cream of asparagus soup (from 
ends, Sunday). 

Sliced lamb,-reheated, with tomato 
sauce ; Recatees ; spinach. 
herry pie. 

Coffee. 

Tuesday, June 22 
BREAKFAST 
Boiled rice and cream. 
Spanish omelette; hashed pota- 
toes, browned; corn muffins; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Fried, perch with. sauce tartare; 
rolls; tea. 

Individual strawberry short-cakes. 
DINNER 
Clear soup (from lamb_ bones). 
Veal cutlet, breaded ; scalloped po- 
tatoes; fried eggplant. 

Cold rice pudding with orange 
marmalade. 

Coffee. 

Wednesday, June 23 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Broiled bacon in baked ~ potato 
shells; whole-wheat muffins; cof- 
fee. 

LUNCHEON 
Veal croquettes (from Tuesday) 
with cream sauce; biscuits; tea. 
Red and white currants; drop- 
cakes. 

DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Beef loaf with olive sauce; po- 
tato soufflé; pease. 
Lettuce and green-pepper salad. 
Fresh = and cake. 
Coffee. 

Thursday,. June 24 
BREAKFAST 


Cherries. 

- Creamed hard-boiled eggs and 
peppers on toast; Boston brown 
bread ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced beef loaf; deviled 
eggs; tea. 
Strawberries. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


DINNER 
Pea =. 
Chicken pot-pie: string-beans; po- 
tatoes. 
Deep rhubarb tart. 
Coffee. 


Friday, June 25 
BREAKFAST 
Red and white currants. 
Codfish croquettes ; pop-overs ; cof- 
fee 


LUNCHEON 
Tomato toast; diced potatoes; 
te 


a. 
Lettuce and_ string-bean’ salad 
(from Thursday) with mayon- 
naise. 
Rhubarb tartlets (from Thurs- 
day). 
DINNER 
Planked halibut; creamed new 
carrots; potatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 
Strawberry cream cake. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, June 26 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries. 

Creamed halibut. in small dishes; 
toasted Boston brown bread; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken on toast (from 
Thursday) ; tea. 
Chocolate and small cakes. 
DINNER 
Cream of barley soup. 
Club steak with mushrooms; po- 
tatoes ; ease. 
Pineapple Fritters. 

Coffee. 


Sunday, June 27 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
oached eggs on fried tomatoes: 
wheat muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Roast of veal; cauliflower; po- 
tatoes. 

Lettuce and sliced tomato salad. 
Frozen strawberries and cake. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Cold sliced veal; salad of green 
peppers with cheese balls; rolls: 
coffee. 

Pineapple and cake. 


Monday, June 28 


BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded cereal and red rasp- 
berries and cream. 
Broiled sardines on toast: hashed 
creamed potatoes; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced veal and pease; buttered 
toast; tea. 

California cherries on lettuce with 
French dressing: wafers. 
Cake (from Sunday). 
DINNER 
Tomato soup. (veal bones). 
Hamburg steak balls with fried 
bananas; potatoes; eggplant. 
Strawberry short-cake. 
Coffee. 


By Jane 
‘Calhoun 


Tuesday, June 29 


Fruit. 
Parsley omelette; buttered toast 
strips. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed baked tomatoes; French 
fried potatoes; tea. 
Cherry tartlets. 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup. 
Braised fresh tongue with minced 
vegetables ; baked potatoes. 
Lettuce salad. 
Cold almond  bilanc-mange in 
glasses. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, June 30 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
Finnan-haddie with hashed pep- 
pers, creamed; corn bread; cof 
fee. 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled ham strips; creamed pota- 
toes; tea: biscuits. 
Pineapple and smal! cakes. 
DINNER 
Sliced tongue, reheated, with to- 
mato sauce; spinach ; tatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 
Deep cherry tart. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, July 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cold cereal, berries and cream. 
Codfish surprise; blueberry muf 
fins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Ilam moulds, filled with eggs; 
baking-powder biscuits; olives. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Fresh gingerbread ;: iced tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup (from tongue stock). 
Chops; pease; baked new pota 
toes; string-beans. 
Lettuce salad. 
Strawberry surprise cakes. 
Coffee. 
Friday, July 2 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Fried mushrooms on toast; corn 
muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam fritters: hashed creamed 
potatoes: biscuits: tea. 
Currant sherbet; cakes. 
DINNER 
taked stuffed fish; asparagus; po- 
tatoes. 

Pineapple salad on lettuce. 
Strawberry jelly and whipped 
cream. 

Coffee. 


Saturday, July $3 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
Broiled dried beef; toast strips. 
buttered ; —- marmalade; cof- 
ee. 


LUNCHEON 
Fish souffié (from Friday): baked 
potatoes; pickles. 
Iced chocolate and cake. 
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DINNER 
Cream of tomato soup. 
Strips of beef, stewed with veg- 
etables, in casserole; baked po- 
tatoes. 

Cherry salad on lettuce. 
Currant tart. 

Coffee. 


Sunday, July 4 
BREAKFAST 
Cold farina, moulded, with rea 
raspberries and cream. 
Scrambled eggs; fairy muffins; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Cold baked ham; browned pota- 
toes; string-beans. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Strawberry ice-cream ; cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced ham; hard-boiled eggs 
and mayonnaise; rolls. 
Berries and cake; iced coffee. 


Monday, duly 5 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Fried eggplant with cream sauce; 
biscuits; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomatoes stuffed with pease, 
baked ; potatoes; tea. 
Lettuce and mayonnaise (from 
Sunday). 

DINNER 
Green-pea soup (from ham bone). 
Veal chops, breaded; spinach; 
potatoes. 

Cold baked custard with whipped 
cream; cake. 

Coffee. 

Tuesday, July 6 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Parsley omelette; hashed browned 
potatoes; Parker House _ rolls; 
coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Baked eggplant and cheese; rolls; 
tea. 
ferries and cream. 
DINNER 
Planked steak surrounded with 
pease and carrots; potatoes. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad. 
Red raspberry short-cake. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, July 7 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Fried tomatoes on toast: poached 
eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Croquettes (from steak ends) 
with tomato sauce; biscuits. 
Lettuce and cauliflower with may- 
onnaise. 

Iced coffee. 

DINNER (COMPANY) 

Iced melons. 

Chilled bouillon with strips of 
brown bread, buttered. 
toast chicken, jellied: sliced to- 
matoes with French dressing. 
ineapple with cream mayonnaise 
on lettuce. 

Frozen re 
Coffee. 


Thursday, July 8 
BREAKFAST 
Red raspberries and cream. 
Chicken -liver omelette (from 
Wednesday): buttered toast: cof- 
fee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken in aspic (from Wednes- 
day): sandwiches. 
Lettuce salad. . 
Berries and cream: cakes; iced 
: chocolate. 


DINNER 
Chicken soup (from bones). 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Mutton chops; pease; potatoes; 
corn. 
Raspberry charlotte. 
Coffe 


. Friday, July 9 
BREAKFAST 

Cold moulded cereal and berries. 

Corn fritters; whole-wheat muf- 
fins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Salmon with sauce tartare; bis- 

cuits. 

Green-pepper and cucumber salad. 
Iced tea and fruit. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup. 
Broiled bluefish; stuffed baked 
cucumbers ; potatoes. 
Lettuce and pepper salad. 
Gooseberry tart. 

Coffee. 

Saturday, July 1 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Green-pea omelette; hashed cream 
ed potatoes; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish salad with mayonnaise 
Individual raspberry short-cakes. 
Iced tea. 

DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Veal loaf; fried tomatoes; pota- 


toes. 
Home-made charlotte russe. 
Coffee. 

Sunday, July 11 
BREAKFAST 

Berries and cream. 

Clam fritters: pop-overs; coffee 
DINNER 
Broiled chickens; pease; creamed 
whole potatoes. 

Tomato salad. 
Pineapple ice-cream; cake. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Lobster salad; sandwiches: olives. 
Iced tea; berries and cake. 
Monday, July 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cold cereal and berries. 
Scrambled eggs and broiled bacon ; 
corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken and green pep- 
pers in potato border. 
Lettuce and hard-boiled-egg salad. 
Iced chocolate. 

DINNER 
Veal loaf (from Saturday), sliced 
and heated in tomato sance; corn 
pudding ; potatoes. 
Lettuce salad. 
Gooseberry meringue pie. 
Coffee. 

Tuesday, July 13 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries. 

Creamed codfish in baked pota- 
toes; buttered toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn oysters: baking-powder bis- 
cuits; tea. 

Red raspberries and cream; little 
cakes. 
DINNER 

Cream of corn soup. 
Stewed lamb; pease: potatoes. 

Tomato salad. 
Frozen custard and lady-fingers. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, July 4 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Eggs baked in tematoes; sally- 
lunn: coffee. 

LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 

Iced fruit in glasses. 
Fried crabs with sauce tartare 
Sweetbread croquettes and pease ; 

potato balls, browned. 

Cucumber-jelly , salad 


Raspberry ices in glasses; cakes. 
Iced fruit lemonade. 
DINNER 
Little Neck clams. 
Broiled Hamburg steak; creamed 
carrots ; potatoes. 

Lettuce and pepper salad. 
Berries masked in whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, July 15 
BREAKFAST 
Berries. 

Broiled finnan-haddie; hashed po 
tatoes; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold baked beans with mayon- 
naise. 

Fruit and cake; iced coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of Lima-bean soup. 
Veal chops; stuffed baked toma- 
toes ; potatoes 
Red raspberry short-cake. 
Coffee. 


Friday, July 16 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 
eggs baked in cream in indivia- 
ual dishes; blueberry muffins, 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Spanish omelette; biscuits; ol- 
ives. 
Iced chocolate. 
DINNER 
Stuffed -and baked whitefish ; 
stewed cucumbers; potatoes. 
Lettuce and cauliflower salad. 
Cold cabinet pudding with cream. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, July 17 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Fggs baked in green peppers: po- 
tatoes au gratin: sweet muffins; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Creamed whitefish (from Friday) : 
fried tomatoes; tea. 
Berries and gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Braised roast of calf's livar: 
creamed new cabbage: potators 
Tomato salad: blueberry tart. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, July 18 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Mock terrapin (from lItver); but- 
tered toast strips: coffee. 
DINNER 
Clams on half-shell. 

Ham in cider jelly; pease; po- 
tatoes. 

Sliced cucumber and green-pep- 
per salad. 

Frozen watermelon. 

Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Sliced cold ham: lettuce, hard- 
boiled-egg, and olive salad; sand- 
wiches. 

Berries; chocolate cake; iced tea. 


Monday, July 19 
BREAKFAST 
Cold cereal and red raspberries 
Parsley omelette; -potato puff: 
rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed minced ham (from Sun- 
day) on toast: fried tomatoes. 
Chocolate cake and iced tea. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup (from ham 
bone). 
Stewed chicken and tomato; boll 
ed rice; pease. 
Pineapple jelly . and 
cream 
Coffee. 


whipped 
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The Baking 
‘Test 


Baking proves the quality of 
astove. No stove, regardless of 
the fuel used, will stand the 
BAKING test better than the 
New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 


Besides, the “New Perfec- 
tion’’ makes the kitchen a cool 
and pleasant place in which to 


do the baking. 


All of the family cooking, 
the baking, the washing, and the 
ironing can be done with a 


NEW PERFECTION | 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


in far greater comfort than with any other style of stove. 
This is especially true in the summer season. Its quick 
heat saves moments, its cleanliness saves labor, its fuel 
economy saves money, its new principle of blue flame com- 
bustion saves you the physical discomfort of an overheated 
kitchen. Made in three sizes. Can be 
had either with or without Cabinet Top. 
If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. 


The Just such 
Ray oO LAMP a lamp as 
you’ve been looking for. 

Made with artistic simplicity and fine proportions. 
Beautifully nickeled; hence easily cleaned. Very 
handy to fill and trim. If not with your dealer, 


write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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ConsTANt ReAvEeR.—I refer you to two articles 
published in the issues of the Bazar, January 
and February, 1909, entitled .“* The Complexion 
in Midwinter,” “ Modern Beauty Culture.” In 
both of these ‘articles you will find suggestions 
which will help you to overcome your difficulties. 
Possibly by careful massaging of the upper lip 
you might reduce the flesh, and some valuable 
hints about this massage you will find in another 
article in the Bazar of April, 1908, “ The Com- 
plexion and its Care.” It is well to remember 
that wrinkles come sometimes by sleeping with 
too strong a light in the room. If “your bed 
faces the window and you leave the blinds open 
you should sleep with a dark searf over your 
eyes. It should be light in weight but dark in 
color. If wrinkles are coming in your neck the 
probability is that you sleep with your head too 
high. - In sleep the head should be only slightly 
raised. This not only helps to prevent neck 
wrinkles, but it also tends to straighten the back, 
and that is one of the essentials of a good figure. 
The Bazar is always glad to answer letters, and, 
had you given your name and address, a reply 
would. have been sent you by mail. 

Miss M. L. H.—The regulation colors for the 
usual insignia on a sailgr suit are white on a 
blue or black collar for the stars, red for the 
stripes and the anchor on the sleeve. If you 
use the black collar which you say you have in 
mind, I suggest that you have both a black and 
a red tie. Had you thought of a blue collar 
and a blue anchor on the left-hand sleeve, with 
red bands above and below it, and the white 
stars on the collar? In that case either a blue 
or a red tie would be appropriate. The collar, 
in any event, should be of linen; the stripes of 
linen tape; the stars and the anchor of the wash 
embroidery cotton. 

Mrs. 8. D. P.—The two favorite forms of 
steamer greetings are a small suit-case (this 
may be purchased at a toy-shop) filled with some 
simple little trinkets carefully tied up in tissue- 
paper and colored ribbons, with a card on each 
stating on what day it is to be opened. The 
same number of articles should be in the box 
as there are to be days of the voyage. This is 
one favorite form. 

Another is a letter-bag, with the initials of the 
voyager on it—the letter-bag to contain letters 
written by all the intimate friends of the trav- 
eller. This is, perhaps, more satisfactory than 
the other, because the little articles usually are 
inexpensive and awkward to handle and are gen- 
erally consigned to the children in the steerage, 
so I urge the more attractive form of letters from 
personal friends. 

Mrs. E. K. M.—I 


imagine the distinction 
which you make between a graduation gown and 
a commencement gown is that the commencement 


gown is to be worn to the various social func- 
tions incident to commencement week, and the 
graduation gown for the exercises of commence- 
ment day. On that supposition I make these 
suggestions: that the commencement gown be 
of pale blue, pink, or light green silk muslin 
over an India silk slip of white; that the model 
for that gown be the one on page 341 of the 
April number of the Bazar, which may be had 
in Cut Paper Pattern No. 756. I would trim 
the gown with insertions of filet net, and the 
sash should be of the same color as the gown. 
If possible, I would have the stockings and slip- 
pers the same color as well. 

For the graduation gown I suggest white or- 
gandie or an embroidered lingerie gown, to be 
made after the model on page 343 of the April 
BazAR, which is Cut Paper Pattern No. 757. 
This gown may be tucked or trimmed with em 
broidery or with insertions of Valenciennes lace. 
Both of these models will be becoming to your 
daughter, judging from the description of her 
which you have given me. 

Mrs. E. M. Q.—Unfortunately, I am unable to 
tell you, from actual experience, how success 
fully sewing-machines are run by motor power. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that storage 
batteries do not give satisfaction, but that to 
make use of the wires in your house will do so. 
If you communicate with the firm whose name 
and address I am sending you by mail, asking 
them for their circular and also for any informa- 
tion that they will give you in regard to fitting 
a machine to be run by motor power, you will, 
I think, have some accurate knowledge on the 
subject. In writing I would state what kind of 
machine yours is. As [ understand it, the 
cost of adjusting a machine to be run by motor 
power is twelve or sixteen dollars. 

I hope the Bazar will hear from you again. 

E. T. M.—Since you have to be away from 
home, I congratulate you upon being in so at- 
tractive a place. I quite understand your de- 
sire for occupation of some sort, and as you seem 
to be interested in doing secretary work I sug- 
cest that you register your name at the various 
hotels as a social secretary. It might be worth 
vour while to have cards engraved, which the 
hotel clerks could give to the various patrons; 
or possibly vou could have a little sign put up 
in the hotel offices to the effect that you are 
ready to do work of this kind. Often people 
are only too glad of the opportunity to secure 
the services of a secretary, and I thmk it is a 
sort of work that might be very profitable in a 
place of so many tourists as the one where you 
are. This work would not tax you too severely, 
and would have the double interest of a pleasant 
occupation and intercourse with agreeable people. 
I would advise you to undertake it. 








